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OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC. 


EDMONTON, JANUARY, 1926 


Herbert £. Smith, M.A. - 


HE subject of this sketch selected the town of 
Cobourg, Ontario, as the place where he would 
make his advent into the world. In the district sur- 
rounding this town he spent his childhood and received 
his elementary education. His 
High School training was ob- 
tained in the town school. 
Not satisfied with the pros- 
pects for a young man in a 
small town in Ontario, and 
longing for the freedom of the 
great open spaces, he followed 
the setting sun, and in 1908 
found himself in Regina, Sask. 
Here, while waiting like Mi- 
cawber ‘‘for something to turn 
up,’’ he attended the Normal 
School and obtained a license 
to teach. And during the next 
four years ‘‘proved-up’’ on a 
homestead and taught school. 
In 1913 he returned East 
and entered the University of 
Illinois, where he graduated in 
1916. Returning to Canada, 
he joined the Queen’s Univer- 
sity Ambulance Corps, was 
later transferred to the Signal Corps, and thence as 
wireless operator for navy convoy and transport work. 
At the end of the war he returned West, obtained 
“First Class’? standing at Regina Normal School, 
and took a position on the staff of North Battleford 
Collegiate. In 1919 he married a graduate of 
Dalhousie University, and in 1923 joined the staff 


of the Central High School, at Calgary, Alberta. 

As a teacher Herb. was very popular with both 
students and colleagues. In April, 1925, he became 
Geographical Representative for the City of Calgary 

on the A.T.A. Executive, and 
as an official has proved himself 
very efficient, working consist- 
ently and effectively in the 
interests of his fellow teach- 
ers. He is a member of the 
Provincial Pension’s Commit- 
tee, and much of the progress 
by this committee has been due 
to his sound judgment. 

By attendance at the Uni- 
versity classes held in Calgary 
and at the Summer School at 
the University of Alberta, he 
obtained his M.A. degree in 
1925; and still looks forward to 
higher degrees in his chosen 
line. 

On the death of Mr. Stickle, 
last Fall, Mr. Smith was select- 
ed to fill the vacancy on the staff 
of the Calgary Normal School, 
and so at the time of writing he 

is teaching ‘‘how-to-teach’’ to future pedagogues. 

Yet in spite of the successes he has achieved in his 
professional sphere, Herb. has a keen appreciation of 
the lighter vein. He adores a joke, especially when it 
is ‘‘on him.’’ He is a fervent booster of sports of all 
kinds; as a tennis player he is a star, and as a duck- 
frightener he is a wonder. 
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“HENDRY” 


MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 
Type “C’”’ Adjustable 


New methods of teaching—correct sitting posture—saving of eye- 
sight—improved sanitation by the more frequent cleaning of floors; 
these can be made the most of by the use of ‘“‘HENDRY’S MOVABLE 
CHAIR DESKS. 


Embodying the latest improvements, durable materials and finest 
workmanship, these desks offer the most satisfactory solution to the 
seating problem in schools that are desirous of making a change from 
the present fixed type desk which is screwed to the floor, or where a 
movable type of seating is necessary or desirable. 


Write us for full information and prices, specifying particulars of 
quantity to be purchased. 


Please Note Our New Address 


™= GEO. M. HENDRY Sur 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES 
129 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 2 


The A.T. A. Bureau of Education 


YOU NEED OUR HELPS IN— 


AGRICULTURE I. (Now complete). 

PHYSICS II. (New Course). 

CHEMISTRY II. (New Course). 

HISTORY AND ECONOMICS (New Course). 
GRADE VII.—History and Civics, Geography. 
GRADE VIII.—Literature, History and Civics, Arithmetic, Geography. 
GRADES VII. AND VIII —Art,: Composition and. Grammar, Physiology and Hygiene, 

Agriculture. 

GRADES IX., X.—Any subject. 
GRADE XI.—Any subject but Geography and Arithmetic. 
GRADE XII.—Any subject but Biology. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES INCLUDING TUITION IN ANY SUBJECT 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO A.T.A. MEMBERS 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Che A.C.A. Bureau of Eduration 


IMPERIAL BANK BUILDING, EDMONTON 
PHONE 23741 
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Essay Department 


Rural School Essays 


‘‘PROGRESS OF FALLIS’’ 
(First Award, School Fair Composition) 


INCE 1910 when the Grand Trunk Pacific railway 
was built, many little towns have sprung up 
along the line, even through the foothills and along the 
mountains. About fifty miles west of Edmonton, a 
beautiful lake, well stocked with fish, attracted many 
settlers. The only kinds of fish there are in this lake 
are white fish, jack fish, suckers, and lings. There are 
many people in Fallis that fish in this lake every season. 
Since 1910 there has been built an inn, a post office, 
a store, and a station. There have also been many 
houses built. All the houses that were first built are 
still standing. 

One of the first settlers had to make a road from a 
station east of us to get to his farm. But now we are 
getting better roads all the time. There are roads from 
Fallis station out to all the farms. 

We have a very good railway running through Fal- 
lis. When it was first built it belonged to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, but it now belongs to the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway. 

There are sixteen houses and a school, and three fish 
houses in Fallis, arid many summer cottages. 

(Excellent, 92%. Grade VII.) 


‘‘HOW TO KEEP WELL’’ 
(First Award, Hygiene Essay) 


OOD should not be left in a room where it is very 

hot, because heat often spoils such foods as milk 

and meat. We should not leave any food in a place 

where the flies could crawl on it. Food will spoil very 

quickly if not cooked in clean pans. All meats should 
be washed before they are cooked. 

We should not live and sleep in anything except 
clean houses, where we can have lots of fresh air. Ina 
clean house where there is an abundance of fresh air 
there are no germs. When you are asleep you should 
have a window open in the room in which you are sleep- 
ing so you can breathe fresh air into your lungs. 

We should not eat the same kinds of food all the 
time, but we should have a variety of different foods 
that are well cooked and will be of use to the body, 
and will supply all the things necessary in the body. 
We should have fresh fruit at least twice a week. 

We should keep our bodies clean so that they can 
breathe properly. We should take a bath every week 
and should wash our hands before every meal so that 
no germs from our hands will get on the food we eat. 

We should not stay out in the rain because our body 
gets all chilled, and then we come into the house and 
warm our bodies quickly. In this way we get a cold. 

If our bodies are in pain we should do all we can to 
make them better. When we are sick we should keep 
our bodies at a certain heat all the time, and not go out 
in the cold until our bodies are in their usual condition. 

Our minds should be always cheerful, not disturbed 
by anxiety or care. If we are always worrying about 
something we will have very poor health. We should 
not be fretting all the time, and we should spend a 
good part of our time outside in the fresh air. 

(93%. Grade VIL.) 


‘“‘HOW TO IMPROVE THE FALLIS DISTRICT” 
(First Award, Citizenship Essay) 


NE way in which we could improve our district is 

to have more farmers come and take up more 

farms. If this happened there would be more trade for 
the storekeeper and more children to go to school. 

Another way -we could improve our district is to 
have more mines developed all around the lake. This 
would bring lots of money to the men which are work- 
ing in the mine because the people will buy the coal 
from them. 

We could also improve our village by building a 
new school or painting the old one on the inside and 
outside. We could also plant trees around the school 
and clean up the school yard and fence the playground 
so cattle could not get in. 

We could improve our district by having a station 
agent at the station so the people would know when the 
train was coming, and whether it was on time or whe- 
ther it was late. People from the country then would 
not have to stay at the station and wait for the train. 
And the person which keeps the post office would know 
when the train is coming. If there was a station agent 
the people would be able to buy tickets to go to 
Edmonton. 

The way we would make the town more attractive 
is to clean up the roads and land. And then build ce- 
ment sidewalks and roads. Also clean the beach up, 
cut all the reeds out of the water. Then build more 
summer cottages along the beach and paint all the 
houses in the village, build a picture show and a good 
church. 

(Excellent. Grade VI.) 


WINNERS IN THREE DIVISIONS OF POPPY 
ESSAY COMPETITION ANNOUNCED BY 
WAR VETERANS 


UTH BOWEN, of Strathcona; Margaret R. Ed- 
wards, of Edgerton, and Catherine Webster, of 
Lethbridge, are the winners in the three divisions of the 
poppy essay competition conducted by the Alberta pro- 
vincial command of the Great War Veterans’ Associa- 
tion, according to an announcement made on Nov. 7th, 
1925. This competition will in future be held annually 
in conjunction with the poppy day campaign. 

Anna A, Sandquist and Theodora Ostlund, both of 
Lethbridge, were seconad and third in the first division. 
Lena Fraser, Blairmore, and Marguerite Matthew’s, 
Lethbridge, were second and third in the second di- 
vision; Janet Sanders, Calgary, and Margaret R. Mun- 
ro, Carbon, were second and third in the third division. 


DIVISIONS CLASSIFIED 


Students in grades XI and XII were eligible to 
compete in the first division; grades IX and X in the 
second division ; and public school students in the third 
division. 

The judges were Lindley H. Bennett, Institute of 
Technology; Father A. B. Macdonald, and Mrs. Nellie 
McClung. 
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The Steady Progress of the Commercial Life is due in a great measure 
to the soundness of its 


investments 


O of the Company’s invested funds 

94 are in Government and Muni- 

O cipal Bonds and School De- 
bentures. 

Are you coming with us to Alaska at the end 
of July, 19262? Weare offering you an opportunity 
of an ABSOLUTELY FREE first class trip with 
a selected party from any point in Alberta to 
Alaska and return. 

The conditions are not difficult and only require 
your assistance in the production of business in 
your district. The date for the trip is the latter 
part of July or early in August, 1926. There is 
ample time in which to qualify, but it is advisable 
to apply early. 

We also wish to draw your attention to the splendid opportunity for permanent employment in the 
business of Life Insurance. In this business there is unlimited scope for your development and your 
advancement, and for the real worker there is good financial remuneration. 

Life insurance is a splendid opportunity for service to your fellow beings. When you have influenced 
someone to accumulate a reserve for themselves and for the protection of their family in the event of their 
loss, you have added to the wealth of your community; you have provided for the care and education of 
children; you have perhaps actually saved widows and children from penury and want, and prevented 
them from becoming a charge on the community. 4 

If you are interested, please communicate with the Agency Department of the Commercial Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada. 


Head Office: 
Edmonton, Canada 





J. W. Glenwright, 


Managing Director 
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Thompson & Dynes Ltd. 10139 JASPER AVENUE, EDMONTON 


Piano Dept., Phone 1621 Record Dept., Phone 5963 
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The following are the winning essays in the three 
divisions: 


FIRST DIVISION 
THE FLANDERS POPPY 
By Ruth Bowen, of Strathcona. 


There was peace and quiet in Flanders’ Fields. 

Among a tangle of flowers in a riot of color, bloom- 
ed crimson poppies. They were predominant over all, 
and lifted heads of scarlet petals, looking always to 
God. Then came the fierce destruction of war. The 
quiet was shattered by the boom of guns. The fields 
were ripped and torn by the terrible implements of 
battle. Jagged trenches yawned across the land. Great 
buildings tottered. Magnificent cathedrals fell in 
ruins. All was destruction. Yet, notwithstanding the 
carnage and desolation, the crimson poppies bloomed 
bravely, harbingers of courage and hope. 


In our own Canadian army was one Colonel John 
McCrae, who paid tribute to those searlet poppies. In 
those brave blossoms he saw pathos and poetry, and im- 
mortalized them in his lines, ‘‘In Flanders’ Fields.’’ 
Moved by his verse, thousands answered the eall and, 
snatching the torch from falling hands, held it high 
and thus kept faith. Now poppies blow in Flanders’ 
Fields, freedom lives and justice reigns. The flowers 
speak of the great sacrifice and the love that prompted 
those who gave the last full measure of devotion to 
suppress tyranny and preserve the peace of the nation. 


SYMBOLS OF SACRIFICE 


But not only are the poppies symbols of sacrifice ; 
they signify the triumph of life over death—God’s as- 
surance of life eternal. The crosses mark their place 
who died for us. Each cross is a simple monument, yet 
it is the tribute to heroic sacrifice. 


From our firesides went many loved ones. They 
answered the call of empire. They left love and home 
to fight in France. Many have not returned. They lie 
in Flanders’ Fields, far from the touch of those who 
loved them. Yet they are not forgotten. Among and 
on those innumerable mounds stand the poppies in 
their scarlet uniforms, on duty for us. They are the 
sentinels of the dead. They guard our loved ones. 


There is no grave of any soldier of any army that 
has not these faithful watchers keeping their silent 
vigil. By strange destiny these flowers seem to be the 
self-appointed witnesses of the heroic deeds of those 
who sleep beneath the mounds. Of them who now rest 
from their labors it might well be said: 


‘‘Wrom the ground their blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be ”’ 


ANOTHER MISSION 


Another mission is fulfilled by this humble flower. 
To be gay and debonair just for a day is the task God 
has assigned it. It is His joy and glory to have them 
nodding over the fields. On the other hand, God has 
laid it on men to fight for an ideal. War would be un- 
utterably sordid if we fought for blood-lust and hate. 
But since we fought that friendship and peace with our 
foes could become possible, for horrors, suffering and 
death are our beauty and God’s glory. The glory of 
these poppies is one thing, but man’s triumph is an- 
other. 
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By the law of Canada, November 11th is Remem- 
brance Day, and the red poppy is the flower of that 
day. On this day and with this flower we perpetuate 
the valor of our mighty dead. On this day we drop 
our garlands, and our tears on the tomb of remem- 
brance of those ‘‘we have loved—and lost a while.’’ 
We entwine our wreaths with palms for victory and 
with the crimson poppies for immortality —Calgary 


Albertan. 





Begree Courses for Cearhers 
in Artiue Seruire 





NFORMATION at hand from the University authori- 
ties gives us to understand that the courses in 
study listed below will certainly be given providing the 
enrolment is adequate. We are pleased to learn that a 
good deal of interest has already been aroused by our 
previous announcement and letters are coming in 
steadily to the University from teachers stating their 
intention of taking advantage of the facilities the Uni- 
versity has planned. 


Second Year Courses. 
Chemistry 1—First course in College Chemistry. 
English 2—A general reading course in English 
prose from Bacon to Hardy. 
French 5 -4—French Authors and Composition. 
History 2—British History 1485 to the Present 
Day. 
Latin 2-4—Latin Authors and Composition. 
Mathematics 7—Calculus and Analytical Geome- 
try. 
Political Economy 1—First College course in Po- 
litical Economy. 
Philosophy 2—Introduction to General and Social 
Psychology. 
Senior Courses. 


Ancient History 51—A study of the geography, 
economics and industrial history of ancient 
Greece. 


Chemistry 52—Organic Chemistry. 


French 54—French Literature in the XVII cen- 
tury. 


History 56—Euronean History from the Congress 
of Vienna to the present day. 


Mathematics 62—Statistics. 
Old and New Testament Literature 51. 


Political Economy 66—Currency, Banking and 
Finance. 

Psychology 51—General and Experimental Psych- 
ology. 





The standard of admission to these courses may be 
described as follows: Grade XII certificate protanto. 
Physies must be included, and, in addition, the Univer- 
sity will require the laboratory of Physics 1 (4 hours 
per week) to be done at the Summer Session. 
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Read and Enjoy With Profit 
Eimonton Bulletin 


ALBERTA’S OLDEST NEWSPAPER 
Founded in 1880 by Honourable Frank Oliver 


All worth while NOW UNDER OWNER 


MANAGEMENT OF 


SOCIAL 


News of the city, the country, 
the continent, in bright, 
chatty articles and items. 


The latest and breeziest 


SPORTS 


features, cleverly presented 
by word and picture. All the 
snappiest sports news. 


Pungent and homely 


HUMOR 


in the short articles and 
cartoons by the best fun- 
makers. Solid page of comics. 


Sparkling 
WIT 
in the pictorials: 
“‘Eve’s Epigrams”’ 
““Margy” 
“The Boy Friend” 


and others 


Solid page of 
PICTURES 


daily; people and scenes of 
current interest 


CHARLES E CAMPBELL 


‘ 


‘———a live paper, brimful of news and splendidly 


gotten out—a real acquisition to newspaperdom.”’ 


Bright, Breezy 


NEWS 


uncolored by editorial opinion 


A live, progressive 


POLICY 


promoting the welfare of the 
Province 


Modern thought and 


EDUCATION 


in the uplift editorials of Dr. Frank 

Crane, in the daily advice column of 

“*The Wisest Woman in the World,” 

Dorothy Dix; in the “Uncommon 

Sense” of John Blake, in the poems 

of Edgar Guest, and other pithy 
features 


—Toronto Globe. 


Well considered 
EDITORIALS 


forthright in tone and character 


Bright, entertaining 


FEATURES 


for every member of the family 


Articles and hints for the 


HOME 


—things appreciated by Mother, as 

well as Debutante—Health and 

Beauty Hints, Home Dressmaking, 

Millinery, Domestic Art and 

Economy. Two pages exclusively 
for women 


Phone in your Subscription—your 
Bulletin will come tonight 


Delivered to your home daily—50c a month 
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Che Public Library in its Edurational 
Aspect and Alberta's Library Problems 


By ALEXANDER CALHOUN, LIBRARIAN, CALGARY 
PuBLic LIBRARY. 


N writing «n article for the official organ of the 
Alberta teachers, I fully realize that the majority 
of my readers will be teachers. I wish, therefore, to 
say something which will not only interest teachers 
but also enlist their enthusiastic support for library 
projects in this Province. 
THE TEACHER AND THE LIBRARY 

In a certain sense, teachers have always been the 
custodians of books, in which knowledge is supposéd 
to be enshrined. Teachers are always more or less de- 
pendent upon books to supply their daily needs. A 
book is never far from their hands. 

Teachers have always been good friends of libraries 
and a teacher is usually one of the prime movers in any 
effort made by any community to establish a library. 

My own first close contact with the library problem 
was as a teacher in Fort William, Ont., where, with the 
help of a colleague and other good citizens we were able 
to mobilize public opinion in favor of a library, which 
has for many years been a model of what a public lib- 
rarv should be. In cidentally at the same time I became 
so deeply interested in the possibilities of library work 
that I shortly afterwards made it my lifework. 

My readers will not think me, therefore, I trust, 
unduly critical, if I say that teachers are not exerting 
their influence. as they might and should in this Pro- 
vince, in behalf of a better library system, designed to 
ultimately meet, in adequate measure, the needs of all 
our people. 

Plentv of verv good reasons for this could be ad- 
duced. Teachers have quite heavv enough burdens to 
hear in meeting the dailv demands of their profession. 
Moreover, under our centralized and bureaucratic edu- 
cational system, teachers have had all too few oppor- 
tunities to influence or shape educational policv. As 
T vision the future, our teachers will more and more 
control and direct our educational system, and initiate 
changes and improvements in our course of studies. 
We shall need, before this can take place, to decentral- 
ize a great deal. There is room and a pressing need for 
more local initiative and more local freedom in the 
educational field. Standardization will some day be 
regarded as anathema, however creat a god it is todav. 
But in this new day, of which T speak, teachers will 
need to measure up to a much higher standard, if thev 
are to be leaders in educational experiment. if thev are 
to take their rightful place in the community at large. 
But I am digressing. 

LIBRARY PROGRESS IN ALBERTA 

If mv memory serves me aright, when TI came to 
Calgary in 1911, iust fifteen vears ago, it was mv privi- 
lege to open the first public library to be established in 
this Province. I think it was also the first public lib- 
rary west of Winnipeg and east of the mountains. A 
few years later. the Edmonton Public Librarv was 
opened, followed at intervals bv libraries at Red Deer, 
Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and Macleod. 

At first glance this might be taken to indicate that 
we have been making fair progress in providing library 
facilities for our people. This, however, would be a 
wrong inference. While large and fairly well-eauipped 
libraries have been developed at Calearv and Edmon- 
ton, and Lethbridge has made a creditable beginning, 
the other public libraries in the Province are of very 
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slight account. There seems to be no strong public 
opinion in favor of the establishment of libraries. In 
Ontario there is a Public Libraries Branch of the De- 
partment of Education which gives every help to young 
struggling libraries and mobilizes public opinion for 
their support. I have never been able to arouse the 
slightest interest in our own Department of Education 
in this matter. 

The smaller libraries are forced to appeal to the 
public for voluntary contributions, to hold tag days and 
concerts for raising of funds or to appeal for gifts of 
books, which for the most part are of very questionable 
value. And this represents the value which our public 
men too often attach to libraries. Meanwhile the people 
are hungry and are not fed. 

In 1911 I looked forward to a steady development 
of libraries as the country grew and prospered. The 
war came and gave pause to all such enterprises, Seven 
years have passed and still we are too poor to build or 
equip libraries and existing libraries are starved and 
anaemic. 

Yet I do not believe for a moment that the real rea- 
son for this condition is our poverty. We have plenty 
of money for all sorts of useless follies. We simply do 
not care sufficiently for the things of the spirit. We do 
not realize the significance of good books and their 
cultural value. 

THE LIBRARIES AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Tf this is a fair statement of the case, it might be 
well to ask what educational significance lies herein? I 
would say that we can never expect our education to rise 
much higher than the general average level of intelli- 
gence and culture. The next great advance in educa- 
tion will be due to an awakening among our adult 
population. I venture to assert that our libraries have 
a great part to play in such a movement and that it is 
of vital interest to teachers. 

There is a movement gaining strength in the British 
Isles and the United States, and filtering into Canada 
from both these sources. called “adult education,” of 
which we shall probablv hear a good deal in the future. 
There is a growing feeling that some organized educa- 
tional effort should follow the bov and girl leaving 
school, that educational opportunities should exist for 
all adults. This is, in part at least, due to a feeling 
that democracy can never be a success unless there is a 
higher standard of citizenship; to a realization that all 
the great and perplexing problems of modern life, 
social, economic and political, lead us back to the over- 
whelming necessity for more and better education ; that 
our schools can never be what they should be unless 
our adult population, on whom the responsibility for 
the provision of education rests, is brought more closely 
under the influence of educational forces. 

The advocates of adult education naturally expect a 
great deal of assistance from the libraries and universi- 
ties. I shall confine myself to the library phase of the 


' subject, with special reference to the educational rela- 


tionships of libraries and schools. 
CO-OPERATION OF LIBRARY AND SCHOOLS IN CALGARY 

From the first it has been the aim of the Calgary 
Public Library to serve the needs of schools, colleges 
and students to the utmost of its ability. I wonder if 
there is any city in Canada where such an intimate and 
cordial relation exists between the public library and 
the schools. 

With the advent of the new course of studies and 
the curtailment of the purchase of books by the School 
Board, this relationship has become still more intimate. 
We have provided all the books required by the course 
of studies, and they are in constant use by teachers and 


pupils. 
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SCHOOL TRAVELLING LIBRARIES 


In 1913 the Calgary School Board handed over to 
us all the books in their school libraries with the excep- 
tion of reference books and supplemental readers, and 
we established a system of school class-room libraries 
for the schools on the outskirts of the city. Some 125 
of these are in operation in both Public and Separate 
schools, and 5,000 boys and girls are given the oppor- 
tunity to read most of the great children’s classics dur- 
ing the last six years of their Public school course. 
Most of these pupils live too far from the main library 
to make any use of it. 

One of the hopes of a public library is that boys 
and girls, who have been steady readers during their 
school life, will continue the library habit in after 
years. 

THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL 


While I have barely touched upon the general func- 
tion of a public library and its educational possibilities 
for adults, I hope I have said enough to indicate the 
very vital relationship that does and should exist be- 
tween the library, the teacher and the school. 

The library is, properly speaking, the teacher’s right 
arm, but its most important function is not, I believe, 
to supplement the course of studies, or to reinforce the 
school’s preoccupation with certain sets of facts which 
are considered a sine qua non of education, however im- 
portant these may be. 

The teacher and the pupil are tied to a course of 
studies. The library is surely a place where the pupil 
may escape from the too rigid groove in which he is 
being trained, into the larger and freer world of imag- 
ination or science. If a teacher can in any way be 


instrumental in inspiring a pupil to find his freedom in 
revelling at his own sweet will in a good library, he has 
done for him something of incalculable value, and he 
has paved that pupil’s way for a vital adult life. 


THE PROVINCIAL LIBRARY SITUATION 


Such possibilities exist for our boys and girls in 
Calgary and Edmonton. Why should not equal oppor- 
tunities be provided for the smaller towns and villages 
and for all rural Alberta? What book supply is avail- 
able for these and for the country school teacher? It is 
appallingly meagre. 

Our library mails books for a trifling fee to all ap- 
plicants in Southern Alberta. The Edmonton Public 
Library does something similar. The Extension Lib- 
rary of the University of Alberta, with a very limited 
revenue and book supply, mails books all over the Pro- 
vince, and sends travelling libraries to remote settle- 
ments. But all this merely scratches the surface of this 
great undeveloped library field. Very few people are 
aware of the service offered, very few escape the inertia 
which stands between them and the satisfaction of their 
need. 


Anyone familiar with the conditions in our Pro- 
vince knows that there is an appalling hunger for books 
all over the prairie country. I could substantiate this 
with very many examples. How can this hunger be 
met? Only by a thoroughly organized library service 
reaching every portion of the country. This problem 
has been successfully coped with in other parts of the 
continent. It is really not a difficult problem. Into 
this service should be pressed all existing libraries, the 
country school and the country school teacher, the 
Women’s Institutes and the U.F.A. organizations. 

The existing conditions are not greatly to the credit 
of Albertans. The first step toward altering these con- 
ditions is the creation of a strong public opinion. In 
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this work teachers should play an important part. 
Hence this article. 

There is a curious but all too prevalent attitude 
which regards books as luxuries, which may quite well 
be dispensed with if there is need for economy in any 
direction. Yet I feel sure that the present offers rich 
opportunities for the wise use of books for cultural 
ends. The people are hungry and waiting to be fed. 
They really desire worthwhile books, and the help of 
every thoughtful person is needed to preach the gospel 
of good and great books. The flood of inferior books 
and magazines grows apace, and the agencies which 
promote their sale are well organized and most aggres- 
sive. They control all the other, channels of distribu- 
tion. An efficient public library system is the only 
agency which can be equally aggressive in extending 
the influence of good books. 


Che Need of Prevorational Mork 
for City Srhoals 


FRANK SPEAKMAN, PRINCIPAL VICTORIA 
PREVOCATIONAL ScHoon, CALGARY. 


T was nearing the close of a long summer’s day. On 
the brow of a low hill, overlooking on the one side 
the buildings of a prairie farm, and on the other a 
stretch of open country interspersed with ravines and 
patches of low timber, sat a little lad of twelve years, 
mounted on the back of a wiry cayuse. His young face 
showed sharp concentration of mind. Ten minutes 
earlier, he had caught and saddled his pony and set out 
to fetch the cows, preparatory to starting his share of 
the evening chores of milking, calf feeding, and the 
like. Now he was faced with a real problem. Had the 
cows wandered past the corner of yonder fenced field to 
scatter for pasture on the other side of the ridge beyond, 
or had they hidden themselves in the cool depths of the 
ravine in the opposite direction? No grown-up person 
was near, to give advice. Unaided, he must reach the 
right solution of the problem by either correct reason- 
ing, lucky guess, or the laborious process of elimination. 
To make the problem vital, he fully realized that failure 
in achieving his task promptly would inevitably result 
in delaying his supper or in spoiling his plans for the 
disposal of the scanty spare time between chores and 
bedtime. Besides the regulation hours spent under the 
roof of the “little red schoolhouse,” his day had al- 
ready included early morning chores of great variety, 
transportation of himself and the younger members of 
his family to and from school, and more than an hour’s 
work driving a team in the field after getting home in 
the afternoon. 

At the same hour, his city cousin stood on a busy 
corner, waiting for the street car which would take him 
home to supper. He had just finished delivering the 
evening paper on a short but busy route in a close-in 
residential district. All around him was the noise and 
bustle attendant on the closing of business houses, the 
rush of evening traffic and the shrill’ clamor of news 
boys. Running through his mind were memories of 
the school work of the day, of the games and sports in 
which he had participated, and of the current pranks 
and gossip of his numerous schoolmates. He was ser- 
iously debating in his mind the question of whether 
the long summer evening should be spent in a game of 
ball on the vacant lot or the street near his home, in 
watching the ball game at the park, or in one of his 
very frequent sojourns at the Movies.” He belonged 
to a home, clean and comfortable, such as housed thou- 
sands of boys like him. As the family rented a house 
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on a twenty-five foot lot, there was little or no garden to 
worry about. Fortunately, too, they used gas for fuel, 
so he was relieved from any responsibility regarding 
coal, ashes or kindling. Aside from his school life, in 
which his record had always been fairly satisfactory, 
the only work he had ever known had been along the 
line of delivering messages, parcels or newspapers, with 
an occasional odd job of some other kind. 

Let us consider for a moment the educational signifi- 
cance of the contrast we have suggested. In his school 
life, our country boy has been somewhat restricted by 
the circumstances of ungraded school, difficulty of get- 
ting to school, possibly shortened school year, and so on. 
Outside of school, he has the physical advantages of a 
great variety and extent of exercise in the fresh air. 
Added to these are numerous educational and character 
building activities, from early childhood he has been 
accustomed to useful, purposeful work. He is used to 
carrying responsibility and to depending upon himself 
to meet and overcome difficulties of all kinds. He has 
mastered and directed the domestic animals of the farm, 
He has occupied hand, eye and mind in constructive 
and creative employment. He has become familiar in 
a practical way with the common phenomena of the 
world of nature and natural science. He has possessed 
himself of the viewpoint of a great productive industry, 
to which, by the time he is through public school, he 
has already served an apprenticeship. Since from child- 
hood his work has been of the same nature as that of 
his elders, he has acquired, more or less unconsciously, 
an appreciation of the results obtainable through 
strength, knowledge, skill, and sustained effort, an un- 
derstanding of his own limitations, and a burning am- 
bition to overcome them. He has been taught by ex- 
perience to recognize values irf materials, time and 
effort. Finally, almost every problem he has faced in 
his life on the farm has been strongly motivated and 
vitalized by a healthy self interest of one sort or 
another. 

The city lad, on the other hand, has had the ad- 
vantage of much more efficient and elaborate school 
facilities. Within easy reach, books, games, conven- 
iences, and diversions and entertainments of all kinds 
have been at his disposal. His great disadvantage has 
been the absence of situations placing responsibility on 
him or demanding from him useful, constructive, pro- 
ductive work. Hence he is in very serious danger of 
growing into his teens with a lack of self reliance, initia- 
tive, concentrative power and capacity for sustained 
effort. He is usually not intimately associated with the 
kind of work his elders are doing, nor is he ever brought 
into any close touch with the viewpoint of productive 
industry. 

Much more might be said along the same line. 
Summing up, we may say that, for the reasons suggest- 
ed, he has been short of the kind of experiences which, 
on the one hand, lead to an efficient co-ordination of 
the sensory, intellectual, volitional and motor factors in 
his make-up, and which on the other hand, might help 
him to form an intelligent concept of the line of work 
he is to follow in the future. Also, his experiences, 
many and varied as they have been, have tended too 
largely to produce a superficial alertness and smartness, 
rather than depth or concentrative power; to bring 
about a passive state of mind—ready to be entertained 
or informed without personal effort—rather than to pro- 
duce a habit of activity, whereby the boy would be keen 
and ready to seize upon ideas and grapple with 
problems. . 

It is interesting to note in this connection that most 
of our city scholarships and honors are won by girl 
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students. This cannot be ascribed to the thought that 
girls are on the average more intelligent than boys. It 
is more properly to be explained along the lines we have 
indicated in the preceding paragraphs. In her life in 
the home, even among city conveniences, the girl still 
finds with her mother, almost from babyhood, responsi- 
bilities, tasks and problems, to a greater extent, and in 
a more natural way, than does her more—or less— 
fortunate brother. The value of these in character 
building and in true education is undoubtedly a factor 
in making possible the achievement of success and 
honors in school life. 


It is not in the least our intention to paint a pessi- 
mistic picture of the city child or to minimize the many 
compensating advantages of city life. Our purpose is 
rather to call attention to the special need for a type of 
education in the city schools which will as far as pos- 
sible, make up for the lack of outside experience such 
as have been described. It is very unfortunate that 
city school boards have found it necessary in the name 
of economy to curtail, almost to the point of extinction, 
the special instruction in manual training and house- 
hold science for public school classes. It seems prob- 
able that, were the need, as we have suggested it, more 
fully understood by parents and public, this type of 
work would have been expanded rather than contracted, 
for all pupils in at least the grades from V to VIII. 


The needs of the situation are probably best met in 
the senior grades by the type of education commonly 
called Prevocational. As carried on in the Calgary 


- Prevocational School, with which the writer has been 


associated for many years, this work is eo’ for 
pupils, both boys and girls, in grades VII, VIII, and 
IX. Half time is given to the ordinary book work of 
the grades, modified in some cases, to suit the condi- 
tions, and the needs of the pupils, and half time to the 
various industrial coures, which, in every instance, are 
compulsory, and which form an integral part of the 
school organization. These consist of woodwork, metal- 
work, leatherwork, mechanical drawing, and printing 
for the boys, and, for the girls, sewing, millinery, house- 
hold science, and junior commercial work, including 
shorthand and typewriting. By these courses, the boys 
and girls are brought into close touch with the view- 
point of industry and their work is made as practical 
and as well motivated as possible. By experience with 
the elements of a number of vocations, they gain ideas 
which help them in their choice of future occupation, 
and they acquire a correctly laid foundation for the re- 
quisite technical knowledge and dexterity. At the same 
time—and this may be stated as a prime necessity— 
every attention must be given to maintaining the stand- 
ard of academic efficiency, so that all pupils with the 
necessary ability, desire and opportunity, may pass on 
to the regular high school, not hindered, but helped, 
by two or three years of the wider experience and more 
varied interest afforded by prevocational work. That 
this is possible, has been amply proved by the success 
and honors achieved by many prevocational students, 
both in the regular Departmental examinations for 
grade VIII and in their subsequent high school careers. 


It is our opinion, arrived at as the result of observa- 
tion and experience in the work, that at least eighty 
per cent. of our city boys and girls would benefit greatly 
by spending the last two years of their public school life 
in a prevocational school, where the needs suggested in 
our opening paragraphs might be considered and met 
with increasing success as these problems receive in- 
creasing attention from educationists and the public 
generally. 
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Doral News 





CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL LOCAL 

ONTINUING the policy of keeping in touch with 
municipal affairs as it affects education, the 
Public and High School teachers of Calgary held a 
mass meeting in the Assembly Hall at McDougall school 
on Friday evening, Dec. 11th, at 8 p.m. Although there 
were school concerts being held in at least two large 
schools, the attendance was the best at any election 
meeting this year. The purpose was to hear the views 
of the School Board candidates on the matters affecting 
teachers and education generally in the City of Calgary. 

Miss J. McColl, Vice-President of the Public School 
Teachers’ Alliance, presided. All the Labor candidates 
were present. Dr. Windsor Leacock was present, but 
was called to the hospital, and was unable to return. 
The C. G. A. was represented by F. S. Selwood alone. 
Only one question was asked. 

Mr. Riley, the first speaker, appealed to the teachers 
as members of a trades union having similar ideals with 
the Labor party. Other candidates, he said, had ideals, 
but threw them aside when they conflicted with busi- 
ness. Whenever possible, Mr. Riley said, he had done 
his best to forward what he believed to be the true 
interests of the teachers. Sometimes it had been found 


necessary to compromise for the time being, but they | 


always held their ideals before them, he said. 

During the coming year he looked to see the estab- 
lishment of proper quarters for the Commercial High 
school, the opening of a second unit for sub-normal 
pupils and the handling of the question of backward 
pupils. Mr. Riley asked the teachers to express their 
views in regard to the manner of conducting rehearsals 
for the music competitions. Was it wise to do this 
during class hours, or should they take place after 
hours with extra remuneration for the teachers? He 
favored the latter course. The speaker asked the teach- 
ers to vote ‘‘No’’ on the plebiscite. 

Mr. Riley divided the work of education into three 
parts. The first dealt with the three ‘‘R’s,’’ the second 
with physical exercise, and the third with health. Un- 
der the latter head Mr. Riley took exception to the 
statement which he said Mr. Selwood had made the 
previous evening to the effect that ‘‘The less the state 
had to do with him and his he would thank God!’’ 
Mr. Riley said that to follow such a statement to its 
logical conclusion led to anarchy. ‘‘We must have co- 
operation,’’ concluded Mr. Riley, and exhorted the 
teachers to train the growing minds of the children to 
the new ideas. 

Miss A. Turner spoke of the interest she had taken 
in the growth of the Teachers’ Alliance. . She was 
pleased to know they had a union, she said, because 
while the opinions of an individual could easily be 
brushed aside, the well considered opinions of numbers 
thinking along the same line were more forcible. Miss 
Turner then stated the planks of the Labor party and 
dwelt briefly on military training in schools, and con- 
cluded by stating that she believed in putting the wel- 
fare of children before questions of taxation. 

Mr. Selwood spoke at some length, taking 30 min- 
utes with his address, and 10 more in answering a 
question. As to the size of classes, he was willing to 
concede that the same teacher could teach a class of 35 


to better advantage than one of 45. But there was not 
room in the schools, and the garment must be cut ac- 
cording to the cloth. At the same time he contended 
that the children of the present were studying under 
much more favorable conditions than those enjoyed by 
their parents. If the means were available, he would 
be fully in accord with the demands of the Labor can- 
didates. If elected he would follow the present policy 
of getting the best possible results with the least pos- 
sible cost, but he was not in favor of reducing the 
schedule. td 

Referring to the onslaught on cadet instruction, 
Mr. Selwood said that all talk of militarism was hum- 
bug. There was no such thing as militarism in Canada, 
and you could not get it. Every boy would be much 
better for getting military training until he was 21, 
adding “I am for it first, last and all the time.” Mr. 
Selwood said he would favor more physical training for 
the girls, especially in the higher grades. 

The only really serious question in the election, 
Mr. Selwood said, was the clinic. “To hear the talk,” 
he said, “you would think that to continue the present 
arrangement had the effect of abolishing the clinic or 
that it was in the last gasp instead of being the best 
for a long time.” The change, he said, only affected a 
few. “Statistics don’t tell anything about it at all.” 
The school board, he said, had not had any complaint 
about children not being able to get treatment. The 
less paternal control we get from the government the 
better we are. The matter of expense is not an import- 
ant factor, the main point being the starting in on 
parental administration. Mr. Selwood also claimed 
that much more was gained than was lost by the agree- 
ment with the doctors, for whereas the clinic attended 
to tonsils and adenoids the doctors under the present 
system attend to every ailment the child may be suffer- 
ing from. 

As time was called, Mr. Selwood concluded in stat- 
ing that he did not believe the Teachers’ Association 
had dealt fairly with him in not calling him oftener 
before them, and offered to come and give them some- 
thing to think about if they would let him, 


In answer to a question from Mr. Parker, President 
of the Provincial Teachers’ Alliance, whether if elected, 
he would reintroduce the discussion of the request of 
the teachers for culminative sick pay, Mr. Selwood an- 
swered at length, explaining the whole movement. He 
said he was willing to do anything that would appeal 
to any reasonable citizen. He also promised to take up 
with the government again the question of teachers’ 
pensions, which he favored. 

Wm. Turner, the last speaker, appealed to the 
teachers as fellow laborers. He told them he-had but 
a poor education and could not tell what was wrong 
with the educational system, but was convinced that 
something was wrong, for witness the small attendance 
to hear the candidates, while so many went to the mov- 
ies. Then again, instead of reading Carlyle, why they 
were content with Harold Bell Wright, Pollyanna and 
such three-cornered stories. The speaker concluded in 
reading quotations from Carlyle. 

The singing of the National Anthem brought a very 
interesting meeting to a close.—Calgary Albertan. 
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MEN’S LOCAL OF A.T.A. FORMED 

The monthly meeting of the members of the Cal- 
gary Public School Local was held on Monday after- 
noon, Dec. 14th, at 4.30. The President, Mr. Brock, 
pene over a splendid attendance. The meeting had 

een called to consider a very important and far-reach- 
ing resolution which had been received by the Secre- 
tary. As read to the meeting, it stated that at a mass 
meeting of all the male teachers on the Calgary Public 
school staff it was proposed to form a separate local of 
the A.T.A. for men only. The discussion which fol- 
lowed, brought out the fact that though the matter had 
been informally considered for some time by a few of 
the men, the decision to call a meeting to discuss the 
change had been surprisingly sudden. The originators 
of the idea held that the present time was opportune, 
coming just before the nominations for the officers of 
our Local for 1926. The chief and possibly the only 
reason which was advanced for the proposed change, 
which proved acceptable to the lady teachers, was the 
one advanced that, there being quite a large number of 
men on the Public school staff and having quite a large 
percentage of non-members, it was believed and hoped 
that forming a men’s local would result in most of the 
outside teachers joining and taking a more personal 
interest in Alliance work. 

After quite an animated discussion Miss Coutts 
moved, and Mr, North seconded, “That the men be 
granted their request, with the best wishes of the lady 
members.” This carried unanimously. It was also 


agreed that the present executive should remain in of- 
fice until the necessary arrangements had been com- 
pleted, and that the election of the officers for the ladies’ 
section be carried through early in the New Year. 

The meeting then adjourned. 






Geachers Bear uf Methods 
Followed in Other Countries 


VEK four hundred teachers, who gathered in 
annual convention of the Edmonton Teachers’ 
Association in King Edward School on Thursday, Nov. 
5th, heard interesting addresses from Miss M. Reith, 
who visited New Zealand as an exchange teacher, and 
Miss F. Bennington, who went to England in the same 
capacity. 

Miss Bennington found ample opportunity for meet- 
ing observation in the many varied schools and class 
rooms in which she found herself during her stay in 
England. Each elementary school includes the three 
divisions, boys, girls and infants, the latter from three 
to seven years of age. Each division has its own head- 
master or head-mistress, who is largely responsible for 
arranging courses, and the use of any method which 
they may desire. While to the Canadian this means an 
appaling lack of uniformity, the English feel that it 
makes for an individualizing process. While relieving 
in some 19 class rooms before Christmas, Miss Ben- 
nington spent the larger part of her time in the infant 
departments. Blackboards were scarcely used, she 
said, small easels taking their place. Pupils pass on 
disregarding standing, and acquire what they can. It 
is the brightest, rather than the dullest students who 
set the pace. 





TEACH MANNERS 
In the first two years lessons are very informal, and 
at 10 a.m. a little lunch is opened, covers set on the 
desks, and teachers instruct in table etiquette, while 


the lunch is partaken of. In the afternoon children 
have an hour’s sleep on matting laid on the floor. All 
class rooms open into an assembly hall and much time 
is spent in music and singing. The pupil progresses at ' 
his own pace and chooses what subjects he shall take; 
as for example, some may have painting, others music, 
others travel talks in the afternoon, according to in- 
clination. The ‘‘drill’’ system is little used, new ma- 
terial being given each day. At the age of eleven 
pupils write for the 5000 scholarships, which, if won, 
entitle them to enter the secondary school. At six or 
seven the child is reading fairy tales and history stories 
without difficulty. Miss Bennington advised any teach; 
er who intended making the exchange to read ‘‘School 
for John and Mary,’’ by Elizabeth Banks. 

NEW SYSTEM NOT APPRECIATED 

Teachers going to New Zealand on exchange are 
relieving teachers, and therefore have an opportunity 
to see the workings in various parts of the dominion,’ 
said Miss Reith. In the school in Christchurch, Can- 
terbury district, where Miss Reith spent some time, the 
new English system of individual teaching was being 
introduced, and was, she said, received with little en- 
thusiasm. The work is very similar to that covered in 
Canada. 

Practically all physical instruction is given outside. 
Heating is very poor, and many hours spent in shiver- 
ing discomfort. During an epidemic of infantile par- 
alysis, during which schools were closed, lessons were 
carried on by mail, over 70 per cent. of the children 
responding. - 

NO AUTHORIZED READER 

Lack of accommodation was a problem in another 
school in which Miss Reith acted as head-mistress of 
the infant department for some time. Many lessons 
are taken out of doors, and easel boards used. There 
is no authorized reader, monthly journals being printed 
by the department. Miss Reith emphasized especially 
the wonderful libraries. Much is left to the individual 
instructor. School grounds were especially commend- 


able for their neatness. Neatness is also stressed in all 


school work. In music lessons a novel idea was dis- 
played in one school where gramaphone records were 
listened to for an hour each week. 


Generation Well Equipped to 


Meet Tasks of the World 





ID you see a big ‘‘boy’s day’’ parade somewhere? 

If not, you missed an inspiration. Just to see 

thousands of bright, upstanding boys marching by is 

a cure for the grumps, for pessimism, for cynicism and 
disillusionment. 

The world’s problems, or our personal problems, 
may be too much for us. But it is not we, it is these 
boys, who will have them to solve. And they will bring 
to them an ever-fresh courage. We grow old and tired, 
and youth comes not back again; but the youth of the 
race is continually renewed. 

They will fling themselves at this tough world, and 
will not find out that it is too much for them until they 
have already wrestled mightily with it. Then their 
places will be taken, in turn, by still undiscouraged 
recruits. Each undertakes much and accomplishes lit- 
tle, but bit by bit the job gets done. 

It is well that most of it can be done by the age 
that does not count the cost. There is no room for dis- 
couragement in a world that is always young. 
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Still more inspiring : Those boys are having a better 
ehance than any generation that ever lived before. 
Here comes the delegation from a high school of 3,000 
pupils. Not one in 10 of the fathers of those boys had 
a high school education, and some of them had no 
education. 

No one before lived in a life that was so educative 
outside of school. None of their ancestors had so good 
a physical chance, to live long and soundly. None had 
such an opportunity to prepare for life, and then so 
many things to do in that life. 

Happy generation! Its tasks are to be the hardest 
and the most critical ever faced by any generation. 
But there was never a generation so well equipped 
to meet them.— Calgary Albertan. 


OVERCROWDED CLASS ROOMS CAUSE PROTEST 


T a special meeting of the King George Parent- 
Teachers’ executive, which met in the school 
recently, a unanimous protest was raised against over- 
erowded class rooms in the school, the parents claiming 
that a grave injustice is being done to the children and 
that such economy is false. A delegation will wait 
upon the school board in the near future, and in the 
meantime the mothers are getting in touch with other 
associations in order to make a united effort to secure 
better conditions in the schools. 


PRESENT POLICY COSTLY 


The mothers present at the meeting contended that 
they were entitled to the best obtainable education for 
their children regardless of expense. Even considering 
the question of economy, they claimed that the present 
policy is more costly in the long run. They pointed out 
that the cost of educating one child is approximately 
$77 per year, therefore, if the child is detained two or 
three years unnecessarily it is obvious that there is no 
real economy. 


CHILDREN SUFFER 


Others claimed that every child in the school suffer- 
ed from this short-sighted policy. Those above the 
average had to be held back because the teacher with 
an overcrowded class room is not able to give them the 
advanced work required, which would help them to 
complete the public school course in six or seven years. 
Every child is not born with the same capabilities, and 
it is unreasonable and unjust to sacrifice the above 
average for those of average ability, they said. 

On the other hand the average and below average 
child with extra attention could be spared the discour- 
aging experience of repeating one or more grades. 
This would be possible with fewer in each grade. It is 
the children, they declared, who are bearing the brunt 
of this so-called economy. 

Following a unanimous vote, a request was sent to 
the school board asking for an audience at the next 
board meeting.—Calgary Albertan. 


SEXSMITH LOCAL 


HE first meeting of the Sexsmith local organiza- 
tion of the Teachers’ Alliance was held Saturday 
afternoon, November 21st, with a fair attendance of 
members. Miss O’Neil gave an interesting paper on 
“Silent Reading and Writing.” Other business of 
local interest was discussed. The meeting then ad- 
journed to meet again on the 12th of December, 
(Signed) TemMpLe CRAWFORD, 
Secy.-Treas. 
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WASKATENAU 


HE regular meeting of the Waskatenau Local of 

the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance was held on Sat- 

urday, November 14th, at 2 o’clock, with one hundred 

per cent. attendance. Methods of increasing percent- 

age of school attendance were discussed. It was decided 

that each member bring his list of ideas on that topic 
for the next meeting. 

The regular meeting of the Waskatenau Local 
Branch of the A.T.A. was held on Saturday, December 
12th, with the following members present: Misses 
Sherlock and Unterschultz, and Messrs. Bowden and 
Denney. 

The membership of the Local Branch was increased 
by one, viz., Mr, Everest, 

A very thorough discussion on percentage of school 
attendance took place. A resolution to the effect that 
percentage of school attendance be raised from 75 per 
cent. to 85 per cent. was the result. 

It was decided that Mr. Denney lead a discussion on 
the course of studies in composition for the next meet- 
ing. Please come prepared to give your ideas, 


* * * * 


MEDICINE HAT HIGH SCHOOL LOCAL 


i: the September organization meeting the follow- 

ing officers were elected: President, Miss Olive 
Fulton; Vice-President, Miss H. M. Johnston; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr. E. J. Thorlakson. There are 
twelve members of this organization, which embraces 
100% of the local High School staff. 

Miss M. J. Goudie was appointed in October to or- 
ganize forces at the forthcoming Teachers’ Convention 
to canvass non-members of the Alliance. A committee 
from both local alliances put on a vigorous campaign. 
Of the 145 teachers who registered at the convention 
it was discovered that 54 were not Alliance members. 
These were all canvassed for memberships and 32 join- 
ed up, while a goodly number -signified their willing- 
ness to do so at a later date. : 

The Convention of the South-Eastern Alberta teach- 
ers was held prior to Thanksgiving, with Mr. Percy 
Riches, B.A., in the chair. Hon. Perrin Baker, who 
was the chief speaker, delivered a delightful address on 
“Reading of Books.” One of the new departures of the 
retiring executive is the formation of a Teachers’ Ref- 
erence Library, for which purpose the convention voted 
the sum of seventy-five dollars as a nucleus. 

Mr. Chris. Riley, B.A., Vice-President of the Pro- 
vincial Alliance, addressed the Thursday morning ses- 
sion of the §.-E. Alberta Teachers’ Association, taking 
as his subject “A.T.A. Developments.” 

Changes in the personnel of the local High school 
staff: Mr. E, J. Thorlakson, B.A., has returned to teach 
Senior French. Miss Caroline Marsh, B.A., formerly 
of High River and recently returned from France, has 
been engaged as Junior French teacher. Mr. Jas. A. 
Longman, B.S.A., of Regina, is teaching Senior 
Physies. Mr. G, M. Dunlop, B.A., resigned in July 
to accept a position on the staff of Central High School, 
Calgary. 

At the regular monthly meeting for November plans 
were inaugurated to have a series of meetings of a social 
and educational nature. Prof. Burt, of Edmonton, has 
been asked to address a combined meeting of the two 
local alliances on November 25th. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Roy Baker are being congratulated 
on the birth of a son, John Edmund Poole. 


- 
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The pro-rata assessment which was assigned to 
Medicine Hat High in September for the Blairmore 
fund, will be continued automatically till the end of 
September. 

Mr. J. W. Barnett was a Medicine Hat visitor re- 
cently and brought, informally, current Alliance news. 


COALHURST 

A meeting of the Coalhurst Local was held on Nov- 

ember the twenty-fourth, with full attendance 
of members. The business of the meeting was covered, 
and a constitution was adopted. The members then 
passed a resolution to support the Blairmore Teachers’ 
Trust Fund. Our next meeting will be held on Janu- 
ary sixth. 


New Cexts for the Spring Term 





A New History of Great Britain and Canada. (Mac- 
millan. ) 

This is the new public school History and is intend- 
ed for use in Grades VII and VIII of the elementary 
school. The book is from the pen of W. S. Wallace, 
Librarian of the University of Toronto and published 
by the Macmillan Co, of Canada. As its name implies 
the book contains an outline of the history, both of 
Great Britain and Canada in the one volume. This is 
not the only unique feature of the work, however; the 
whole approach to the subject differs greatly from any- 
thing attempted in our history texts before. 

When the revision of the elementary school curricu- 
lum was under discussion a few years ago many re- 
quests were received, urging that the new course stress 
not so much dynastic history, intimate details of in- 
numerable wars and trifling incidents in the lives of 
sovereigns, but rather trace the broad streams of his- 
tory, such as the development of our free institutions, 
our present practice in government, the growth and 
development of the British Empire, the contribution of 
the Anglo-Saxon race to the Arts, and how we develop- 
ed the measure of civilization which we enjoy. 

Accordingly an outline in history was drafted along 
these lines and the new book is Mr. Wallace’s interpre- 
tation of the facts of history in accordance with the 
stresses suggested in the Alberta course. The book 
opens with a section entitled, “The Story of the British 
Nation.” In this is sketched the outline of the facts of 
British History. This forms a background for the 
topical treatment which follows. Other sections are— 
The Growth of the British Empire, Political Develop- 
ment in England and Canada, The Story of the English 
Language, The Settlement of Canada, The Story of 
National Unity, and Canada and the United States. 

Altogether a very attractive book has been the re- 
sult and the new approach will undoubtedly add greatly 
to the interest in this subject. The following para- 
graphs from the preface indicate clearly the author’s 
purpose: 

“The important thing in the study of history is not 
the acquisition of a stock of facts, but the development 
of an intelligent interest in the past of one’s country 
and one’s race.” 

“The book is written primarily for young Cana- 
dians: and consequently, in the section dealing with 
British History, only those phases of British history of 
interest and importance to Canadians are described. 
Great Britain’s three great gifts to the world have been 
her Empire, her parliament, and her literature. In this 
heritage Canada has shared to a very special degree, 


and it is therefore essential that Canadians should know 
something about the history of the British Empire, of 
the British Parliament, and of English Literature.” 
Alberta Public School Geography. (Gage.) 

The new Geography is a volume of 320 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, having thirty-four full page colored 
maps and innumerable graphs, charts and diagrams in 
black and white. The text follows the distribution of 
work as authorized in the Course of Studies. All sta- 
tistical information has been carefully checked as to 
accuracy and is up to date in every respect. The treat- 
ment of the British Empire is especially fine and chil- 
dren leaving the elementary school should be furnished 
with a very complete understanding of the Empire and 
World relationships. 

It is a long time since Alberta boys and girls had a 
modern up-to-date Geography. The new book is easily 
the best public school text in this subject published thus 
far in Canada. 
A Manual to accompany Geography 1. (The Libraries 

Branch, Department of Education.) 

Owing to the lack of a suitable text to accompany 
the High School course in Geography the Department 
found it necessary to have a Manual prepared. This 
contains all the material required for the prescribed 
course and is equally suitable for either teacher or pu- 
pil. This book is procurable through the Libraries 
Branch of the Department of Education only. 


Calgary’ Men Compile a’ New 
Canadian School Arithmetic 


By Evetyn St. Ciarr WILson 





HE compilation of a new Canadian High School 

Arithmetic has very recently been completed by 

two Calgary educators, T. E. A. Stanley, B.A., principal 

of the King Edward High School in South Calgary, and 

J. A. Smith, B.A., Inspector of High Schools for the 
Province of Alberta. 

This text book embodies the results of the years of 
teaching and administrative experience of its authors 
who have spent the last two years in putting it into its 
present shape. It was issued from the press in Septem- 
ber of this year and has been authorized for use in the 
High Schools of the Province of Alberta, and has al- 
ready been adopted by private schools in Eastern Can- 
ada, which have chosen it in preference to any High 
School arithmetic at present in print. Other provinces 
are examining the book with regard to its suitability to 
their courses of study. 

BOOK MARKS A STEP FORWARD 

The book marks a step in advance of any arithmetic 
yet published in the Dominion by including more ad- 
vanced work in the subject, such as arithmetical graphs 
and logarithmetic calculation. Up to the present these 
portions of the subjects have had to be dealt with in 
algebra and trigonometry instead of in arithmetic 
where they properly belong. The treatment of such 
subjects as stocks and bonds, simple interest and ex- 
change. goes beyond what has heretofore been included 
on arithmetical texts and introduces the student to the 
methods and phraseology of modern business. The 
problems are entirely new and up to date, and alto- 
gether give the subject a freshness it has long lacked. . 

From an informational point of view, this would be 
a good reference work on the shelves of those whose 
High School days are over, but who still have interests 
in the business world, also of those who are students of 
the science of number in more advanced branches. 
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It is published by the Oxford University Press and 
is put up in a very attractive form—a little different 
from the usual High School text book. The cuts are 
exceedingly well done. Those in graphs are perhaps 
the most elaborate and represent quite a triumph in 
this department. 

T, E, A. STANLEY, B.A., OF ONTARIO 

Like a great many of our western teachers, Mr. 
Stanley is a native of Ontario, having been born in 
Perth county. He passed the normal entrance exam- 
ination from the Grantham Public School and took his 
honor matriculation from the St. Mary’s Collegiate In- 
stitute, at which institution he was a schoolmate of the 
Hon. Arthur Meighen. After four years at the Toron- 
to University, he was graduated in 1892 with honors in 
mathematics, physics and English. 

Before coming west he taught High School work in 
Cayuga, Iroquois and Ottawa, Ont., being principal of 
the Iroquois High School for eight years. He received 
his appointment as mathematical master of the Calgary 
Collegiate Institute (C.C.I.) in December, 1909, and 
took charge of his work in Calgary’s only High School 
in January, 1910. He is now completing his 16th year 
of teaching in the city of Calgary. In 1911 he became 
principal of the Central Collegiate, which at that time 
had only a staff of six, and which during his regime 
expanded into a large city High School comparable to 
those now in operation and was given the organization 
under which. with slight modifications, our High 
Schools are still conducted. It was in these years that 
the game of rugby was introduced at the C.C.I.; a game 
that now forms so great a feature of High School ath- 
letics in the Province. 

Mr. Stanley’s activities in provincial organizations 
have been varied. He served as President of the Al- 
berta Educational Association, and was President, Past- 
President or member of the executive of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance during four stormy years of its early 
existence. In October. 1919, Messrs. Charlesworth 
from Victoria, for British Columbia: Collinge, of Moose 
Jaw. for Saskatchewan: Marshall, of Portage La Prairie, 
for Manitoba, and Stanley for Alberta, met at Winnipeg 
and effected a working federation of the teachers’ orga- 
nizations of these provinces. At Calgary, in July, 1920, 
this federation was joined by Ontario and thus was 
inaugurated the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. which 
now’embraces practically all the teachers of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

INSPECTOR J. A. SMITH, B.A., ALSO OF ONTARIO 

In September, 1904, a voung graduate of Toronto 
University, J. A. Smith, B.A., accepted the position of 
mathematical master of the staff of the Calgary High 
School, which consisted at that time of only two other 
teachers. 

As the town and the classes had been increasing so 
rapidly, the two teachers were unable to cone with the 
work and mathematics had been rather neglected. Mr. 
Smith entered into his work with such enthusiasm and 
thorough knowledge of his subjects that. a remarkable 
change was soon felt in the school. 

RECEIVES CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENT 

From each graduating mathematical class of the 
University of Toronto. the government at Ottawa se- 
lects two students, one for work in the auditor general’s 
‘department, and one for the surveyor general’s depart- 
ment. It was when J. A. Smith had been on the Cal- 
gary staff only a few weeks that he received a wire from 
Ottawa to “come at once,” as he had been selected for 
the auditor general’s department. As this was an honor 
as well as a better remunerative position, he immedi- 
ately sent in his resignation to the Calgary School 


Board, who called a hasty meeting and decided to raise 
his salary and keep him in Calgary. 

J. A. Smith was born in the town of Cotswold, On- 
tario, and received his early training in the Harriston 
High School. He graduated from Toronto University 
in 1904 with honors in mathematics and science and 
immediately answered the call of the west and accepted 
the Calgary position. At the end of two years he was 
made principal of the school and a year or two later was 
appointed inspector of schools in the Calgary district, 
which appointment he held until 1912, when he ac- 
cepted the position of assistant superintendent of the 
Calgary schools. In 1917 he was appointed Registrar 
and High School Inspector of the Province. After 
serving for two years in this dual capacity the Depart- 
ment of Education found it necessary to appoint an- 
other man to take over part of the duties as they were 
becoming too heavy for one man, and Mr. Smith gave 
up the office of registrar to devote his full time to the 
inspection of High Schools for the Province. This 
position he still holds. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE BOARD 

In 1913 the Calgary School Board, always alive to 
the raising of the standard of education in the city, sent 
J. A. Smith and T. B. Kidner, director of technical 
education in Calgary, to the States to investigate tech- 
nical education. They visited large schools of this na- 
ture in Chicago, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo, and as a result of this investigation Calgary 
now possesses one of the best pre-vocational schools in 
Canada. 

About five years ago, Mr. Smith and R. H. Roberts, 
M.A., one of the masters in the Alberta Provincial Nor- 
mal School, collaborated in compiling a Canadian Pub- 
lic School arithmetical text book which has been auth- 
orized for use in the provinces of Alberta, British Col- 
umbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and the Protestant 
schools of Quebec, 

For the past two decades, besides being responsible 
for the setting of examination papers in mathematical 
subjects for the Departmental High School examina- 
tions, Mr. Smith has almost invariably had charge of 
the groups of teachers examining these papers from the 
days when half a dozen examiners would finish the 
work in a couple of days, until the present time, when, 
as last year, over 160 examiners spent the whole month 
of July in completing this work. 

The high standard of mathematics which places the 
Province of Alberta second to none in the Dominion, 
has been to a great extent due to the indefatigable ef- 
forts of a small group of leading educators—Mr. Smith 
being one of them. 





What Should the Cearher 
Kuom About Mental Cresta? 


J. W. Verae, B.A. 





E are often impressed with the persistence with 
which old opinions are adhered to long after 
they should have been relegated to the scrap heap. The 
human mind, having been given a certain ‘‘set,’’ seems 
to be peculiarly conservative in adopting new ideas or 
adapting itself to new changes of thought. Possibly 
educational thought especially suffers from this ultra- 
conservatism. New opinions and new movements in 
education must first break down the wall of prejudice 
raised against them, clear the ground of the accumu- 
lated debris, and then slowly and even painfully pre- 
pare the soil for their reception. 


_- 
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It has been so in regard to the newest movement in 
education, the intelligence test. This phase of modern 
education is being received in many educational quar- 
ters with reluctance amounting to antagonism, chiefly 
one must conclude through lack of adequate study of 
the movement. In this connection the opinion is some- 
times advanced by some of our leading educationists 
that a teacher should not know the I.Q.’s of his pupils. 
This seems rather peculiar, because the obvious logical 
conclusion would be the opposite. Who of all people 
in the world should be a proper person to be entrusted 
with the knowledge of the pupil’s mentality but the 
teacher? Why the teacher should not be in possession 
of this knowledge the writer has been at a loss to de- 
termine, unless it be the rather flimsy reason that if 
the teacher knows the mental capacity of his pupil as 
revealed by the I.Q. he is liable to neglect the education 
of that pupil, providing, I presume, that he knows that 
1.Q. to be low. 


But is not this rather a slur on both the teacher’s 
integrity and his intelligence? Is he not likely to form 
some rough opinion of his own in regard to the pupil’s 
mentality? And would it not be much more reasonable 
and sensible to allow the teacher to know definitely that 
of which he may have a very strong suspicion? Is he 
likely to deal less wisely and competently with a situa- 
tion when his knowledge of it is definite and precise 
than when it is vague and inexact? Suppose the pupil 
is superior mentally rather than the reverse, would it 
not be greatly in the interest of that pupil if the teach- 
er possessed adequate knowledge of the superior qua- 
lity of the material with which he was working? 
Where no steps are taken to ascertain the I.Q. the su- 
perior child is likely to be passed over as being only of 
ordinary ability. On the other hand the inferior child 
is not very likely to be taken to be superior. It is one 
of the most valuable applications of the intelligence 
test that while it was primarily designed to grade men- 
tally inferior children it discovered the superior child 
who, by the way, is likely to suffer from neglect if his 
T.Q. is not known. 


Furthermore, to say that a teacher should not know 
the I.Q. of the pupil in his charge is somewhat analog- 
ous to saying that a doctor should know nothing of the 
disease for which he seeks to treat his patient ; for phy- 
sical diagnosis and mental diagnosis are closely analog- 
ous, and just as a doctor who can most accurately diag- 
nose disease can most competently deal with it, so the 
educator who can most closely test the mental functions 
can most adequately and wisely provide for their pro- 
per training. 


However unwilling we may be to admit its value 
we must reconcile ourselves to the fact that the intelli- 
gence test has come to stay. It is true that it is not. 
nor can we hope that it ever will be, a panacea for all 
mental ills; it is true also that it is not yet doing all 
that enthusiasts for it would wish; it may never be of 
any help to us in solving some of the difficulties which 
we would like to have cleared up; nevertheless it has 
given a new and more scientific bent to educational 
thought; it has demonstrated practically that mental 
functions are measurable, can to some extent at least 
be measured and probably will be more accurately mea- 
sured in future as more perfect measuring rods are 
devised. We must at least allow the intelligence test 
the justice of admitting that for the short time it has 
been functioning (Binet’s first scale was not published 
till 1905) it has made remarkable advance. Educators 
generally, while recognizing the limitations of its ap- 


plication to educational problems, are profoundly im- 
pressed with its possibilities. 

One of the most conservative opinions expressed in 
regard to mental testing, and one of the most valuable 
because of its very conservatism, is that given in the 
report of a committee appointed by the Educational 
Board of England. This committee thoroughly investi- 
gated psychological tests and its report has been pub- 
lished by the British Government. It says in regard to 
psychological tests of educability, ‘‘Two things are in- 
disputably clear: the science and practice of mental 
testing have successfully survived the first critical 
period of development, but as yet they have by no 
means approached perfection or realized to the full 
their manifest possibilities. The tests and their uses 
are still tentative, still experimental; many of the ex- 
pectations raised by the first enthusiasts have not yet 
been fulfilled, partly from hasty and crude methods 
which have been adopted, partly because the whole 
problem has proved far more intricate than was at the 
outset assumed.’’ 


The need for caution has become increasingly evi- 
dent. On the other hand the negative conelusion of the 
pessimistic verdict by a skeptic have not been confirm- 
ed by further researches of various investigations. 

Pintner says, ‘‘no one at the present time would be 
bold enough to assert that mental measurement is but a 
passing fad.’’ If it is not it must be something more. 
It is in fact one of the most useful tools lying at the 
hand of the expert teacher today, and therefore to as- 
sert that he should not know the I.Q. of a pupil is to 
deny him the right of using a very valuable aid in his 
work; is to say that he should possess no knowledge of 
the individual differences of the minds of his pupils. 
It is obvious that this to some extent he cannot fail to 
have unless he be an individual wholly incapable of 
intelligent observation. 

The intelligence test (along with the educational 
test) is used today in surveys of educational systems, 
particularly in large centres of population. with a view 
to finding out the defects of the system and so effecting 
improvements; it is used for the purpose of classifying 
pupils into more homogeneous groups and applying to 
those groups the training for which they are mentally 
best suited; it is used for determining individual dif- 
ferences in children with a view to applying individual 
treatment; it is used along with other tests to diagnose 
snecial defects which a pupil may show in any branch 
of school study with a view to finding a remedy; in 
short the intelligence test and mental and educational 
tests of various kinds have made teaching methods 
more truly scientific. Someone has said that there have 
been three peak periods in the history of education; 
the first was the time of Pericles; the second the Renais- 
sanee: the third is now. an age which will be character- 
ized by a greater attempt to apply education scien- 
tifieally. 


Of this movement. fraught with such momentous 
consequences to the child, is the teacher to know noth- 
ing? Should it not rather form a part of the profes- 
sional equipment of everyone aspiring to be a teacher? 
To use mental tests training is necessary. Their use 
may be dangerous in the hands of the ignorant teacher. 
Nevertheless many will be found to use them out of 
idle curiosity if not from any other motive. Must we 
apply the ‘‘Thou shalt not’’ of the Decalogue, or shall 
we see to it that our teachers are adequately trained to 
use all means at their disposal in the best interests of 
the pupils committed to their charge? 
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“InnisFarL Pustic Scnoort District No. 210 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
Innisfail, Alta., 16 Dec., 1925. 


J. W. Barnett, Esq., 
Secretary, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Edmonton. 
Dear Sir: 
In confirmation of our conversation by phone, I beg 
to submit the resolution as passed by this Board today: 


‘That we establish a policy with the staff that no 
teacher will be dismissed except for misconduct or in- 
efficiency until sufficient reason has been reasonably 
established at an impartial investigation.’ 


Jas. Atex. Laren, 
Secy.-Treas.” 





Eprror’s Note: 

N.B.—The above letter from the Innisfail School 
Board has been accepted by the Provincial Executive 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance as satisfactory evi- 
dence from the Innisfail School Board that, in future, 
the method of treatment of the members of their staff 
will be all that could be desired. Therefore the Innis- 
fail School Board may henceforward be considered in 
good standing with the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 


Our readers will note that the Vermilion School 
Board is absent from the list of school boards mention- 
ed above. The difficulty has been settled to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 


Editorial 





HE greater portion of the reading material in this 
number comes from the Calgary Locals. It ap- 
pears to us that a real purpose could be served by cer- 
tain locals making themselves responsible for, say one 
issue each year. By this means we would be better able 
to judge what our readers desire. An editor, at the 
best of times, is apt to get into a certain groove, and 
by leaving certain issues of his paper entirely to a body 
of teachers to send for insertion whatsoever they desire 
will perhaps enable us to steer clear of the rut. The 
thanks of the Magazine are due to the splendid series 
of contributions from the Calgary Locals, and we hope 
that the same thanks may be extended throughout the 
year to other Locals, who will perform a similar service 
for us and for the Alliance. Healthy emulation makes 
for progress and endeavor on the part of other Locals 
and a desire to make a better showing even than the 
Calgary Locals have done will not offend the Calgary 
Locals. We hope that the Medicine Hat Locals will 
follow suit, and that Lethbridge and Edmonton will 
work upon the idea. 
1, & 2» ' s 


T has always been the opinion of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Alliance that British Columbia was farther 
ahead than Alberta with respect to security of tenure 
of position for teachers. In British Columbia it was not 
possible to terminate the contract of a teacher unless 
reasonable notice was given previous to the end of a 
term.. However, the British Columbia Teachers’ Fed- 
eration were not satisfied with things and they have 
been pushing forward steadily for better tenure. The 
legislative session of the British Columbia House, which 
ended last Saturday, passed a very important amend- 
ment to the Publie Schools Act, providing for an appeal 
in ease of unjust or illegal dismissal of a teacher. 
Henceforward, whensoever a teacher is dismissed, he 
will have the right to bring an appeal before the Coun- 
cil of Publie Instruction, and if the Council is satisfied 
that there is a ease for investigation they may appoint 
an investigating body, which body will have full power 
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either to confirm or reverse the action of the Board. 
The Act also provides that a Board, when notified by a 
teacher within five days of receiving notice of dismis- 
sal that an appeal is being taken, the Board cannot fill 
the position legally until such dismissal has been con- 
firmed by the Council of Public Instruction. Therefore 
it safeguards the teacher’s position while the case is 
under investigation and prevents the Board from in- 
ereasing the difficulty and prejudicing all chances of 
reinstatement of the dismissed teacher, by reason of 
the board engaging another teacher to fill the vacancy. 


* * * * 


N Alberta at the present time the only teacher who 
has a right to an appeal is the teacher who has 
been summarily dismissed for gross inefficiency, mis- 
conduct or neglect to obey a lawful order of the Board: 
in other words, if a teacher be determined to obtain 
an investigation into his case, he must needs go out of 
his way to make himself suspected of the grossest un- 
professional acts. The teacher who happened to offend 
some interested ratepayer or who was sufficiently un- 
fortunate to have some other outside influence bear 
upon the school situation, which influence finally re- 
sulted in the Board’s dismissing him—most unjustly 
it might be—has no protection whatever under the 
statutes. There is a measure of protection for the ras- 
eal, or one suspected of rascality, but none for the earn- 
est, conscientious teacher patiently ‘‘sawing wood”’ in 
the eclass-room, while pernicious influences are being 
exerted to undermine him professionally and eco- 
nomieally. 
* * * * 
2 spe matter of teacher tenure is probably more un- 
satisfactory in Alberta than any other place in 
the British Empire; and this is in spite of a long, long 
campaign by the teachers’ organization to remedy 
conditions. It is to be hoped that during the fortheom- 
ing session the Alberta Government may see fit to 
remédy matters and provide for an impartial tribunal 
to investigate disputes between teachers and school 
boards. 
ee ere &@ 


ECENT happenings and developments at Blair- 
more have made the case of the Alliance much 
stronger, and that of the Board correspondingly weak- 
er. Since the Board had rejected all approaches made 
by us, the Alliance had resolved that further dealings 
between the Alliance and the Board should be contin- 
gent upon the latter making the proposal. President 
Parker visited Blairmore recently and once again held 
out the olive branch. He realized that by so doing he 
ran the risk of compromising the Alliance, in that un- 
friendly parties might construe his action as a sign of 
vacillation on the part of the A.T.A.; nevertheless, he 
decided to run the risk rather than the slightest sus- 
picion might arise in any person’s mind, that we were 
standing too much upon our dignity and thereby ob- 
structing the pathway to peace. Mr. Parker informally 


met three members of the Blairmore School Board and 
reviewed the whole situation with them. He came 
away with hopes that an official overture would result 
that might furnish a basis of negotiation. Our Presi- 
dent considered that, as individuals, the members of 
the Board in conference with him were disposed to 
adopt a less adamant attitude, but the reply of the 
Board to his letter to the Chairman suggesting that 
they embody the suggestions informally made (the 
President thought mutually agreed upon), was to the 
effect that ‘‘the Board had no suggestion to offer with 
a view to effecting a settlement.’’ 


VIDENTLY the Blairmore School Board have 
‘‘burned their boats behind them:’’ no matter 
how disorganized and inefficiently operated their school 
may be; no matter how much they may prejudice the 
future welfare of the children committed to their care; 
no matter how much objectionable notoriety to their 
home-town may accrue; no matter how small the min- 
ority approves nor how large the majority condemns 
their running amuck; no matter what it costs, they 
must push forward into the jungle of hatred, even if 
the undergrowth entangle their limbs and barb their 
flesh, though the atmosphere grow more and more fetid 
and though they sense that the journey’s end may be 
an impassable barrier or a suffocating morass. 


* * * * 


HE Alliance President could afford to be generous 
under the circumstances. News of support, 

moral and financial, was coming from all quarters of 
the Dominion, for although entirely unrequested by 
Alberta, different affiliated Provincial organizations of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation were sending in 
money and resolutions of encouragement and endorsa- 
tions to the A.T.A., and particularly the Blairmore staff 
for their resolute stand for the right of teachers to bar- 
gain collectively. The High School Inspector’s report 
was anticipated, justifying the worst suspicions and 
conjectures of those who begged the Board not to for- 
get that efficient teachers were all professionally mind- 
ed and would not accept service with a Board which 
flaunted their professional organization. But evidently 
the Blairmore School Board could not apprehend that 
the A.T.A. is officered by men of high ethical ideals, 
who when in a position of advantage can act magnan- 
imously rather than be desirous of administering the 
‘*knoek-out’’ blow—men who are sufficiently charitable 
to believe that an enemy has a better side and can re- 
eiprocate the holding out of the olive branch if the 
prolonging of the struggle is obviously hurtful to the 
interests of others net responsible in any way for its 


precipitation. 
* * * * 


T is regrettable, to say the least, that the Blairmore 
School Board ean not distinguish an ‘‘olive 
branch’’ from a ‘‘white flag.’’ The A.T.A. has no 
white flag in stock, authoritative orders have always 
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been issued against any such purchase, and our supply 
of olive branches is now entirely exhausted. 
* * * * 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears reference to 
High School Inspector Smith’s report on his 
visit to Blairmore. As might be expected from their 
cocksure attitude from the beginning, certain members 
of the School Board would voice sentiments which, 
pressed to their logical conclusion, mean nothing more 
nor less than that the board members know more about 
High School inspection than the first High School spe- 
cialist in Alberta. Just fancy! A person whose ex- 
perience extends no farther, possibly, than selling coal 
and dealing with matters relating to coal mines, having 
the audacity to remark that the teachers reported upon 
need not worry about the High School Inspector’s esti- 
mate of their qualifications and efficiency. 
* * * * 


F course, we have heard this ‘‘stuff’’ before. Other 
school boards in bad standing with the Alliance 
(there has never yet been an exception to this rule) 
have allowed the ‘‘wish to be father to the thought’’ 
and advertised and propagandized at every turn of the 
road that ‘‘the present staff is better qualified, more 
efficient, much more conscientious, and are producing 
better results than any previous staff.’’ BUT (mighty 
butt!) the examination results without one single ex- 
ception have proven that the Inspector made no error 
in judgment, and that the school and pupils have been 
mired. As a last resort an ‘‘S.0.S.’’ message has al- 
ways been sent to the self-same High School Inspector 
to come down and ‘‘clean up the mess.’’ 


* * * * 


7... High School Inspector was guilty of a serious 

error in procedure: before making the Inspec- 
tion, he should have called on the Board, asked the 
individual members what comments the majority de- 
sired should be made on the different members of the 
staff, and what they considered was the state of orga- 
nization and discipline in the school; then he should 
have resolved to hoodwink his own powers of observa- 
tion and perception, just put in an appearance in school 
for formality’s sake and embody in his report all the 
recommendations made by the Board. Then might the 
Inspector safely consider himself persona grata with 
the ‘‘defenders of the faithful.’’ 


* * * * 


ENTISTS are much agitated by reason of reported 
infringements of the Alberta Dental Act by un- 
licensed, unqualified practitioners. Recent newspaper 
reports show that drastic steps are being taken by the 
Alberta Dental Association and the Dominion dental 
bodies consider it to be of such nationwide importance 
as to require them to finance and carry the fight to any 
court necessary. It appears that the majority of the 
unqualified practitioners have ceased practicing, owing 
to their being prosecuted and fined; however, there is 
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one persistent case where in spite of three fines, the 
individual still maintains his right to practice without 
legal qualifications and has filed an appeal. 


* * * * 

UCH reports make plain to us the undignified and 
humiliating position of our profession compared 

with other recognized professional associations. Just 
suppose what would happen if the Minister of Health 
had the power to grant letters of authority, or 
‘‘nermits’’ to persons to practise dentistry or medicine 
because one may have had some knowledge of the 
manufacture of artificial teeth, and given evidence that 
upon occasion he had pried loose a few molars, or be- 


‘eause the other had made observation of medical 


work through being under the professional care of a 


qualified Doctor. 
* * * bd 


UST imagine the reception the Law Society would 
give to the mere suggestion that quasi-lawyers by 

a stroke of the Attorney General’s pen, on the recom- 
mendation or request of some official of his Depart- 
ment or a local Justice of the Peace, be given the right 
to practise law and perform every function of a quali- 
fied attorney who has been duly admitted to the Bar. 

* * * * 


ET, no one can dispute the fact that there is no 
legal obstacle in the way of any person whatso- 
ever being granted a permit or a letter of authority to 
assume full right to practise as a member of the teach- 
ing profession. There is, of course, some measure of 
discretion exercised by the Inspectors of Schools and 
the Department of Education in granting to unqualified 
persons the right to teach; otherwise the absurdity 
would be too apparent and the legal right of the au- 
thorities to attach adjuncts to our profession would 
very soon be taken away. If a person has had no pro- 
fessional training, obviously the only qualification 
possessed is an expectation that once having been in 
school and being in the possession of intelligence and 
memory, the aspirant may recall how his own teachers 
used to proceed when he went to school. It may rea- 
sonably be concluded also that with plenty of ‘‘hit and 
miss work,’’ mostly miss work—abundance of experi- 
mentation at the expense of the subjects in school—the 
work of the educator is performed. 


* * * * 


OULD it not be-just as reasonable and logical to 
attach to the Chartered Accountants’ Profes- 
sional Body any person with a High School education 
who writes a decent hand and just understands the 
difference between a debit and a credit, and who is 
able to interpret with some degree of accuracy the 
items of a financial statement; or to allow to take 
charge of druggist’s establishment and dub himself a 
pharmacist and make up prescriptions, one who can 
use accurately a pair of balances and is able to de- 
cipher the doctor’s instructions written in Latin? 
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Y as we may, we cannot find the replica of the 

permit or letter of authority for any other 
recognized body, except the lay preacher in the Pro- 
testant churches. Russia is the only land of conse- 
quence where, without fine or imprisonment, a person 
without full professional qualification may encroach 
upon the rights of the respected professions by merely 
hanging out the sign. Elsewhere it means that the 
information conveyed by such a sign as: ‘‘ William 
Smith, Physician and Surgeon”’ is that William Smith 
has passed through a course of professional training in 
medicine and surgery at a recognized institution and 
fulfilled all requirements of the law and the medical 
association. And the same holds true of all other pro- 


fessions with the one exception of teaching. 
* * * * 


HAT would the public think of permitting 
people of calibre too small to pass successfully 

the tests in the prescribed course in medicine, to prac- 
tise medicine in spite of the failure? Yet the holder of 
the letter of authority is in most cases just such a one: 
failure to pass in Normal School makes the unsuceess- 
ful one a kind of glorified permit teacher. Such people 
are a tremendous asset to those who have no use for the 
teaching profession. They are serviceable for employ- 
ment in ‘‘Blacklisted’’ schools; they are the typical 
examples of inefficiency and poor ability whom our 
friends, the enemy, love to quote in argument when 
seeking to maintain a low status for the teaching pro- 
fession, and for not holding the teaching profession in 


higher respect. 
* * * 


‘et health and safety of the public is protected by 

hosts of barriers against their health and safety 
being endangered by allowing unqualified practitioners 
in medicine, dentistry, engineering, ete., and their 
pockets are protected against inefficient accountants, 


lawyers, ete. 
* * * * 


‘2 real difficulty is that the public will not, or can 
not, be led to see just.to what extent the future 
economic, spiritual and intellectual welfare of the com- 
munity is prejudiced by placing children under the 
eare of teachers of no, or, at least, very low qualifica- 
tion. If once this could be brought home to them the 
permit teacher would become a thing of the past, the 
letter of authority would pass out once again, and for 
all time. Instead of the ever present endeavor to eco- 
nomize at the expense of the teacher’s pay cheque, the 
ery would be for more teachers of high professional 
and academic attainments and higher salaries for the 
teachers, so that more men and women of ability and 
ambition be induced to enter the teaching profession 


to make of it their life work. 
* * * cd 


HE qualification to teach should be vested no 
longer in the hands of any one person even 
though he be a high-minded, earnest and sincere Min- 
ister of the Crown. There should be statutory endct- 
ments from which there should be no deviation, with 


regard to minimum qualifications required of teachers. 
The teaching profession should be granted certain sta- 
tutory privileges to pass upon the qualifications of en- 
trants to teaching, and to discipline their own members 
for unprofessional, unethical acts. Then, and only 
then, will the teaching profession be as dignified and 
as serviceable to the public as our other learned pro- 


fessions. 
& cs * * 


A LETTER from the University authorities shows 
us the advertising value of the A.T.A. Magazine. 
It has always been our conviction that if any concern 
desires to make an appeal to the teachers of the Pro- 
vince, no medium is comparable with our official organ. 
In the December issue the University published a notice 
with regard to providing facilities for teachers, while 
in active service, to obtain their University degrees. 
This is followed by a more specific announcement in 
this issue. We are informed that a large number of 
queries with respect to the proposed plan have been 
received by the University authorities, which supports 
our contention, often discredited by detractors of the 
teaching profession, that the teachers of Alberta are 
progressive and spare no pains nor expense to better 
their qualifications, both academic and professional. 
We hope queries will continue to come in and that the 
actual putting into effect of the scheme which depends 
upon the enrolment will be an accomplished fact. We 
would urge all teachers who are prepared to consider 
the plan to take early action in the matter and remove 
all doubts. 
* * * * 
HE University authorities deserve the hearty 
thanks of the teaching profession of Alberta and 
of the Dominion for their generous provision of facili- 


ties for University classes to Alberta teachers. The 
institution of special classes in Edmonton some years 
ago, and later the holding of classes and sending lec- 
turers down to Calgary for the same purpose, gives us 
to realize that, without the slightest shadow of a doubt, 
the University of Alberta is progressive and anxious to 
do all possible to increase the standard of qualification 
and consequently to make the teaching profession more 
efficient and more respected. The Alberta model should 
serve as an argument for like facilities to be placed in 
the way of teachers in other Provinces by the different 
Universities of the Dominion. 
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Pensions 


By M. W. Brock, CHarrMAN, Pensions CoMMITTEE. 





N the following statement the position of the pro- 
posed Teachers’ Retirement Fund will be made 
known to the teachers of the Province. Many who are 
interested in the enactment of such legislation may 
learn just what the Government’s attitude is towards it. 
The letter recently received from our Honorable Minis- 
ter of Education reads as follows: 

“Pursuant to our recent conversation about the pro- 
posed teachers’ pension scheme, I wish, through you 
(Mr. Barnett) to inform the teachers’*committee that 
the scheme outlined by them is receiving the attention 
of the Government. The committee will, I am sure, 
concur in the general opinion that it is the duty of the 
Government to bring the expenditures of the Province 
within its revenue before assuming new obligations, 
unless absolutely necessary, however desirable may be 
the end sought. 

“Until the revenue and expenditures of the coming 
year have been estimated a little more accurately than 
is possible at the present time, the Government is not 
in a position to say whether or not it will be able at the 
coming session to appropriate any considerable sum 
for the establishment of a teachers’ pension fund. Be- 
fore the opening of the Legislature a more definite 
answer to the committee’s proposal will be given. In 
the meantime I will be glad to be informed whether the 
adoption of such a scheme as was recently inaugurated 
in Manitoba would be regarded by the teachers as of 
any advantage. 

PrerREN E. Baker, 
Minister of Education.” 

In explanation of the above letter the Special Com- 
mittee of the Alliance on Pensions has been consistently 
presenting its claims to the Provincial Government 
during the time which has now elapsed since the An- 
nual General Meeting held in Edmonton last Easter 
week. To those conversant with the scheme, we had 
hoped that our claims would be recognized and allowed 
by the present administration. We based this belief 
and hope on the very sympathetic attitude of the Hon- 
orable Premier Mr. Greenfield towards it when our 
petition was made to the Cabinet during February, 
1925; also on the same sympathetic and interested at- 
titude displayed towards it by the Honorable Members 
of his Cabinet who have acted with us as a Cabinet 
committee on pensions. Though the statement is dis- 
appointing as an absolute guarantee that it will receive 
such consideration as we have hoped for it, yet there 
is in the letter much that is encouraging. The Govern- 
ment is, at least, considering our pensions proposal with 
a view to some possible enactment. 

The letter has raised the question of the Manitoba 
Pensions Act as a possible model for an Alberta Act. 
Therefore it appears necessary to state the main fea- 
tures of this Act, remembering that it was left open as 
an option until its enactment whether or not a teacher 
should choose to participate in it, and also exempting 
the greatest chance of possible contribution when it 
exempted Winnipeg District No. 1 from its necessity 
to participate. Obviously the Winnipeg teachers favor- 
ed their present assessment system to the provincial 
scheme, 

The Manitoba Act, as summarized in the 1925 
March issue of the Manitoba Teachers’ Journal, briefly 
contains the following provisions. First: That a per- 
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manent fund be made up of gifts and legacies specific- 
ally given towards a permanent fund, together with 
such Legislative grants as may be granted from time 
to time, and also that a General Fund be made up of 
similar gifts and legacies not specifically marked for the 
permanent fund, together with the teachers’ contribu- 
tions of one per cent. of their salaries and accruing in- 
terests from investments made with the permanent 
fund. Evidently the permanent fund constitutes a re- 
serve fund, and the general expenses of administration 
and retirement allowances are to be made from the 
general fund. 

Secondly: The collection of the teachers’ contribu- 
tions will be made through School Grant Reductions 
to School Boards semi-annually. 

Third: A board of administration, to consist of two 
government members and two teacher members shall 
have the complete oversight of the fund, and shall have 
the power to control and administer the fund according 
to their best judgment in each individual case. It may 
allow greater or less benefits to retiring teachers. 

Definitions as to the meaning of such terms as “‘tea- 
cher,” “department of education,” and “board of ad- 
ministration” with their duties and methods of ap- 
pointment or election completes the Act. 

From the Alberta point of view as desiring a system 
which is at once actuarily sound and which contains, as 
our proposed scheme does, a very definite method of cal- 
culating retirement allowances, the Manitoba Pensions 
Bill appears as a dismal failure. Its only definite pro- 
vision towards the establishment of a teachers’ pension 
fund is the definite levy of one per cent. on teachers’ 
salaries. The Government may or may not contribute 
anything in the way of Legislative grants. This means 
that the claims of the fund on the provincial treasury 
is only a moral one. 

Again, gifts and legacies towards a fund in a young 
province such as ours would appear indeed as a most 
indefinite possibility. No doubt this method is ideal 
for the creation of a permanent fund in older estab- 
lished countries, but it can mean little to Alberta teach- 
ers. Manitoba may be guite different in this particular 
to our sunny province. From an independent point of 
view it would place the future success of the scheme on 
a charity basis, a thing in which few teachers would 


-eare to participate. 


Then again it appears that the findings of so small 
an administrative body, as is required for the handling 
of the fund, might become autocratic in that its de- 
cisions are final and do not admit of anv protest or 
appeal on the part of the teacher. Equable justice is 
not possible with such a scheme. 

When Mr. Baker referred to the Manitoba Act he 
may not have had full knowledve of the details of the 
scheme with its obvious defects. but rather had in mind 
a scheme financed by teachers with no immediate need 
of any government obligation. While the necessitv of 
making retirement allowance for teachers is recoenized 
hy the Act, it would appear, as a prominent member of 
the teachers’ organization in Manitoba put it, that 
“The bread all goes on the first table, and that no second 
table is in sight.” é 

In answering the request of the Honorable Minister 
the present committee have. after consultation with the 
provincial executive of the Alliance, replied in the nega- 
tive. This reply has avain served as an opportunity to 
express our keen desire for a real pension scheme such 
as does not admit of the anparent weaknesses of the 
1925 enactment. known as the Manitoba Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund Bill. 
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We have also taken this opportunity to make the 
doings of the appointed pensions committee as publicly 
known to the teachers of the Province as possible, and 
would solicit that as a return for this confidence, the 
committee would welcome the expressed opinions of 
locals or individual teachers toward the attainment of 
the very worthwhile end of having a worthwhile pen- 
sion system in Alberta for the members of this worth- 
while profession. Such opinions would be gratefully 
received by the committee through its Secretary, Mr. 
R. D. Webb, of the Calgary Commercial High School 
staff, ' 
In closing this statement may I say that we believe 
the effort of the Government to balance its budget is 
very laudable and sincere, and we believe their anxiety 
to give the teachers an adequate pension scheme is also 
sincere. So it appears that there remains only the 
problem of reconciling the view points of both depart- 
ment and teacher to some common acceptable scheme, 
where, as in these times of great financial stringency, 
the contribution required from the treasury will be 
such ‘as can be borne willingly and where the teacher 
shall be willing to contribute generously until such 
times as the Government may balance its budget and 
then recognize its obligation in the establishment of the 
principle of equal contributions towards the sustenance 
of our proposed scheme. Our faith in the ultimate con- 
summation of some acceptable scheme is still unshaken, 
and so we gratefully acknowledge Mr. Baker’s letter in 
this regard, and in so doing would suggest that the pre- 
sent Government has in the enactment of such an Act 
a chance to go glorified to posterity and the grateful 
remembrance of which will find its continued commen- 
dation in the hearts of all succeeding generations of 
teachers— 

“Till the moon grows old and the sun turns cold, 

And the leaves of the judgment book unfold.” 


* * * * 


On Saturday morning last the A.T.A. Pensions 
Committee met with the Acting Premier, Hon. Geo. 
Hoadley, and the Cabinet Committee, consisting of 
Hon. Perren Baker, Hon. R. G. Reid and Hon, Alex. 
Ross. Our Pensions Committee pressed for the intro- 
duction of a Teachers’ Pensions Act at the forthcoming 
session of the Legislature. An atmosphere of sympa- 
thy on the part of members of the Cabinet present was 
very apparent, and the Alliance were given to under- 
stand that the great obstacle to the introduction of a 
Pensions Bill, involving substantial Government con- 
tributions, was the determination of the Government 
to balance the budget—$125,000 per annum was an 
impossible amount so long as the financial situation 
remains unclarified. 

The A.T.A. committee suggested that the Govern- 
ment might, for a time, suspend the payment of the 
full amount asked for (214% of the teachers’ salaries) 
on the ground that for the first few years no calls would 
be made on the fund except for breakdowns. ‘These 
disbursements could be met almost from the proceeds 
of the interest on the teachers’ contributions alone. 
We urged that comparatively small Government con- 
tributions immediately with guarantees of larger 
amounts later when superannuated beneficiaries would 
be charges on the Fund, would ensure the actuarial 
soundness of the scheme and be viewed by the teachers 
as an acceptable compromise. The Cabinet Committee 
undertook to give the matter immediate attention as 
soon as the Government were in a position to gauge 
accurately the returns and expenditures of the past 
year; they promised also that the whole matter will be 


submitted to the full Cabinet on the return of the Pre- 
mier, Hon. J. E. Brownlee. The matter, therefore, is 
left open, no definite acceptance nor rejection being yet 
made of the A.T.A.’s suggestions—Eprror. 





- Famous Songs of Interest 


By F. Parxer. 





NOTED man once said that he would rather make 
the songs of a country than make its laws. He 
meant that songs had such a hold on the people, that, 
if they were good songs, they were better worth consid- 
ering as a moral power than the laws which were made 
for us in Parliament. That was going too far, of course, 
but there was still a great deal of truth in the saying. 
Practically everybody knew “Home, Sweet Home,” or 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” or “Auld Lang Syne,” 
or “Rule Brittania” before they knew very much about 
their country’s laws. We get not only ideas and prin- 
ciples from songs, but even powerful persuasions to 
action. The world’s most popular writer of songs was 
doubtless Bobby Burns, but really he was much more 
than a song writer, and was blessed by being one of a 
nation which believes in all its sons. The one single 
song, which has probably contributed the greatest effect 
on the mass of the people, was written by Rouget de 
Lisle, who produced the famous and inspiring “Mar- 
seillaise.” This was banned by the French ruling 
family, but we could realize the tremendous effect it 
once had, if we read any story of the French Revolu- 
tion. The author of this piece was a captain of engi- 
neers at Strasbourg when the trouble started in France. 
To its strains the soldiers from Marseilles entered Paris 
and it was because of this fact that it received the pre- 
sent name. We have nothing in our British songs to 
compare with this masterpiece. “God Save the King,” 
our National Anthem, is more in the nature of a prayer, 
and its authorship is more or less obscure. Our “Rule 
Brittania,” a grand song, is one which Robert Southey, 
the poet, said would always be the battle hymn of Eng- 
land. This one is usually credited to James Thomson, 
a poet. 

The influence of the sea is noticeable in many of 
our songs. The man who wrote the greatest number of 
sea songs was Charles Dibden, who wrote “Tom Bowl- 
ing,” “Poor Jack,” and others. Though he had no 
real experience of sea life, his songs moved thousands 
of sailors to heroic deeds, when our country needed 
them. It was Samuel J. Arnold who wrote the well- 
known “Death of Nelson,” another of our ever new 
national songs. Mrs. Willard, an American, wrote our 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” but this one might 
not have been immortalized had not one of our own 
clergymen made the very fine tune which goes with it. 
Mr. T. Moore gave us “The Last Rose of Summer” and 
“The Minstrel Boy,” songs we all have sung and shali 
continue to sing to the end of our days. Mr. Moore was 
one of the very few who derived pleasure and profit 
from his inspired labor. We are all familiar with 
“Kathleen Mavourneen,” a beautiful song written by 
an Irish lady, Mrs. Crawford, and set to music by a Mr. 
Crouch who had sung as a boy in Westminster Abbey. 
He received just $25 for his music, the same as Milton 
received for his “Paradise Lost.” A few years ago the 
copyright of this song was sold for nearly $3,000. 

That great masterpiece, Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” 
had its own little story. Sullivan had tried to formulate 
a musical setting to Adelaide Proctor’s little poem, and 
had failed. One night he sat by the bedside of his 
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dying brother, and in the stillness of the long vigil, 
thinking of the poem, the music seemed to come un- 
sought. Since that time millions have listened with 
rapture to that wonderful and awe inspiring music, and 
many, no doubt unaware of the great blunder in its 
setting. You remember the words: “I struck one chord 
of music, Like the sound of a great Amen.””’ Now Amen 
has two syllables, and Sullivan feared that a critic would 
detect the absurdity of sounding one chord for the two 
parts of a word, and kill the song with ridicule. No one 
noticed the slip, however, and he soon netted the sum 
of $50,000. 


Our great national song, “Home, Sweet Home,” was 
given to us by an American schoolmaster’s son. To 
hear that sung far from our native land is an almost 
sorrowful joy, a pleasure nearly too sad to be borne. 
The author was John H. Payne, and he wrote it for a 
London stage audience, while he was staying in Paris. 


He died later in Tunis. The music of the song, which 
is one of its chief charms, was composed by Sir Henry 
Bishop, who borrowed the air from a very old Sicilian 
melody. Perhaps in popular affection “Auld Lang 
Syne” is its nearest rival, though to our Scotch friends 
it is usually placed first. This one is usually ascribed 
to Burns; but he only gave a modernized form to a 
song, hundreds of years old. He saw the beauty and 
pathos of the thought, and preserving the mould and 
some of the substance, he filled in the gaps with the 
pure gold of his undoubted genius, 


The famous songs of the world are found in all 
quarters of the universe. Like Literature, they are a 
monopoly of no one people or one nation, but the nation 
which is able to produce such songs and melodies as 
those quoted above, cannot fail to wield a great and 
lasting influence on the whole of mankind. 





Blairmore 





INSPECTOR’S REPORT CANNOT BE PUBLISHED 
Blairmore, Alta., Jan. 7, 1926. 


Editor Blairmore Enterprise. 


Dear Sir: Replying to a request made by a rate- 
payer in the last issue of your paper, that the high 
school report be published, I wish to point out to the 
ratepayer above mentioned, and to Mr. Wheatley, that 
according to Section 110 of the School Ordinance, the 
inspector’s report should not be published in the news- 
papers. If the school boards did such a thing, you can 
readily see how unfair this would be to the students 
and teachers. 

As the inspection referred to took place after the 
new staff had been teaching but thirty-one days, had 
the report showed the school to be in an adverse con- 
dition, the reflection would be on the old staff, which, 
coupled with the extremely poor results of the June 
examination, would not help them in their sad plight. 
The fact that the inspection took place on November 
4th, and that the report did not reach the Board till 
December 24th, is good evidence that the school was 
satisfactory. In fact, the inspector classified one room 
as ‘‘fairly good,’’ the other as ‘‘very fair.’’ 

I might also add that the inspection covered two 
half days and not two and a half days, as stated in 
your paper. 

Thanking you for space, 

I remain, yours truly, 
L. Dutin, Chairman. 
—Blairmore Enterprise. 


* * * * 


Eprror’s Nore:—The chairman of the Blairmore 
School Board is endeavoring to give the impression that 
the Blairmore school was in poor condition until the 
present staff took a masterly grip on the situation. This 
deliberate endeavor to create a false impression cannot 
succeed amongst people—teachers for instance—who 
understand what inspectors’ reports should contain, if 
the teacher is to feel in any way satisfied. The refer- 
ence to “extremely poor results” of the June examina- 
tion is made by the same person as made the following 
statement, in a Board meeting, referring to the old 
staff: “The Board is satisfied with the staff and the 
Principal.” The chairman of the Blairmore School 
Board knows that the examination results at the June 





exams., during the past two years, have been the best 
of any school in the Crow’s Nest Pass.” 


* * * * 


RATEPAYER ASKS THAT REPORT BE 
PUBLISHED 


Blairmore, Alta., Dec. 29, 1925. 
Editor Blairmore Enterprise. 

Dear Sir: I have been informed that the report of 
the high school inspector, read at a meeting of the 
Board on Saturday night last, practically condemns the 
work being done in our high school. 

If I am informed correctly, the man employed as 
principal has not the necessary qualifications to act in 
that capacity and the inspector recommends that the 
Board take steps to secure qualified teachers for high 
school work. 

If such is the ease, I feel it would be in the best in- 
terest of the ratepayers and parents of Blairmore that 
such report be published in full in your paper, and 
feel that the ratepayers should demand that same be 
published, so that the parents would have a chance of 
knowing just what they are paying for. 

Thanking you for space, Mr. Editor, 

I remain, 
A RatTEepPAyeEr. 
—Blairmore Enterprise. 
a ee ee 


PARENTS HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS SHOULD KNOW 
OF CONDITIONS 


Blairmore, Alta., Dec. 28th, 1925. 
Editor Blairmore Enterprise. 

Dear Sir: May I have the privilege of your columns 
to confer with the ratepayers and parents of Blairmore 
school pupils regarding the controversy which exists 
between the Blairmore School Board and the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance? 

Thirteen teachers are still living in our fair town 
and putting up a gallant fight for the right of collective 
bargaining and recognition of the teachers’ union. 
These teachers are being supported by other members 
of the teaching profession throughout the whole of the 
Dominion of Canada, which is a splendid tribute to 
their professional spirit, as well as a source of satisfac- 
tion to those who have the country’s welfare at heart 
to know that the future citizens of Canada are receiv- 
ing their training from such teachers. 
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Civilized nations have long since conceded the right 
of collective bargaining, and it is difficult to imagine 
a fight of this kind being tolerated in a community 
made up of life-long trade unionists. 

It is quite true, Mr. Editor, that teachers with ap- 
parently less professional ardour have been found to 
replace them, and it is of their services I wish to ad- 
dress myself to the parents of the Blairmore school 
children. 

I have been anxious to know what class of service 
such a body of teachers could render any community, 
and my worst fears are now realized in part, after 
reading the report of the recent visit of the high school 
inspector on our high schools. 

I feel this report should have a place in your col- 
umns, in order that those who are paying the bill may 
see what they are paying for, and hope some conscient- 
ious parent will ask that same be published. 

However, I feel it to be my duty to acquaint all 
parents of this report and to further assure them that 
in addition to the added expenditures now taking place, 
our children are by far the greatest losers, morally and 
mentally. Our schools cannot prosper so long as they 
remain on the ‘‘black list’’ of the Teachers’ Union and 
we continue to deny these highly professional people a 
privilege we ourselves have long enjoyed—the right of 
collective bargaining and the recognition of the Teach- 
ers’ Union. 

Thanking you for space, 

Yours truly, 
Frank WHEATLEY. 


SCHOOL BOARD RECEIVES REPORT FROM 
INSPECTOR 


HE regular monthly meeting of the Blairmore 
Board of School Trustees took place at the 
schoolhouse on Saturday night, attended by Chairman 
Dutil, Secretary Gresham, and members Beebe, Ham- 
ilton and Wheatley. 

The minutes of previous regular meeting and of a 
special meeting held somewhere on Friday, the 18th, 
were read and approved. 

Copies of correspondence received and replied to by 
the chairman and secretary were read to the meeting. 
Chief among the batch was a reply to Mr. Parker, the 
President of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, informing 
him that the Board could find no solution to offer to- 
wards a settlement of the Teachers’-Board controversy. 

The secretary informed the board that although he 
had sent contract forms to Miss McKenzie’s address in 
Vancouver, and later to her new address, Islay, Alberta 
(on December 24th), no word had been received from 
Miss McKenzie that she had definitely decided to ac- 
cept a position on the teaching staff, nor had the neces- 
sary contract form been returned. 

The following accounts were among those passed 
for payment: J. Bontalbetti, for blinds, $22.75; Blair- 
more Pharmacy, for text books, etc., to orphan chil- 
dren, $25.90; Waterbury Co., for blackboards, $72.00; 
stamps, $10.00; petty cash accounts, $13.20. 

The report of the principal for the month of Dec- 
ember was read, in which certain recommendations 
were made to the board. The chief request was for an 
assistant, to permit the principal to visit and inspect 
the public schools periodically. 

The principal and vice-principal were asked as to 
whether their wives were qualified to act as high school 
teachers, or as to whether Mrs. Harold Pinkney or Mrs. 
Harper would be of service. They replied that none of 
those mentioned were qualified, and that only two of 


the present staff could assume duties in high school, 
namely, Misses Hall and Crystal. 

Mr. Wheatley suggested that perhaps Mr. Conway, 
the former principal, might be qualified to act in such 
capacity and moved that Mr. Conway be engaged as 
substitute high school teacher, duties to cover one day 
a week at regular substitute’s salary. Messrs. Hamilton 
and Beebe voted against the motion, which was lost. 
Motion by Mr. Hamilton that a substitute teacher satis- 
factory to the principal be hired for one day in every 
two weeks, to assist Mr. McPherson, at substitute salary, 
was carried, 

The report of Inspector J. A. Smith on a two-and-a- 
half-days inspection of the Blairmore high school, made 
early in November was read to the meeting. Before the 
reading of same, Mr. Hamilton stated that as the board 
had made an established practice of asking the teachers 
to be absent when such a report was being considered 
and their work criticized, he would ask that Messrs. 
McPherson and Muncaster do likewise. Following ob- 
jection raised by Mr. Wheatley, who claimed that the 
teachers should stay if they so desired, both above teach- 
ers decided to remain in the meeting. 

The inspector found that 74 pupils were enrolled in 
the two rooms of the high school, and recommended 
that a third teacher should be engaged to properly look 
after the work. 

Owing to the report being very unsatisfactory to the 
Board, before acting upon the recommendations con- 
tained therein, they would ask for a special inspection 
to be made towards the end of January, which report 
will be published in full in the local paper for the bene- 
fit of the ratepayers and all interested. 

Acting upon the recommendation of the principal, 
the board decided to have a circular letter printed con- 
cerning necessary amount of home work, to be sent to 
the parents of the high school pupils. 

Mr. Hamilton desired that neither the Board nor 
the teachers should be influenced by this report from 
the inspector. 

We are informed by Mr. Dutil, chairman of the 
board, that although the inspection was made during 
the first week in November, the report did not reach the 
hands .of the secretary or chairman until December 
24th.—-Blairmore Enterprise. 


BLAIRMORE NOT SATISFIED WITH SCHOOL 
REPORT OF INSPECTOR 


Blairmore, Dec. 29—The regular meeting of the 
Blairmore School Board was held in the schoolhouse on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 26th, at 8 p.m. Mr. Chappell 
was absent. 

Mr. Wheatley moved that the principal’s report be 
laid over until after reading the inspector’s report. 

Inspector’s report was read. It was moved by Mr. 
Hamilton, that the board write the Department of Edu- 
cation, that owing to the unfavorable report at the last 
inspection of November 4th and 5th, we request an 
inspection of our high school at the end of January. 
Carried, 

It was moved also that a circular letter be printed, 
as drawn up by the principal, concerning the necessary 
amount of home work in the high school, and that a 
copy be mailed to parents concerned. Carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Wheatley, that D. M. J. Con- 
way be hired as high school substitute teacher for one 
day every week, to relieve the principal. Mr. Wheatley 
for, Messrs. Hamilton and Beebe against. Motion lost. 

Moved by Mr. Hamilton, that if the principal 
agrees, a substitute be hired to relieve him, one day in 
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every two weeks at the regular substitute salary, for the 
urpose of permitting the principal to inspect the pub- 
e school. Carried. 
Mr. Hamilton spoke re not being influenced by the 
inspector's report. Mr. Wheatley disagreed. 
The meeting then adjourned.—Lethbridge Herald. 


NO ARBITRATION FOR BLAIRMORE SCHOOL 
BOARD 


HE Blairmore school board will not arbitrate on 
any grounds with the Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance, although the inspector’s report of the Blairmore 
High School staff, recently published in a Blairmore 
paper, is the most unfavorable ever received by that 
district or any district in the Province. The board dis- 
missed the former staff and the teachers are now on 
strike in that town. The board is fully satisfied with 
its. present staff, according to information received by 
F. Parker, President of the Teachers’ Alliance, during 
his recent visit to the seat of the trouble in an endeavor 
to find some common ground to start negotiations to- 
wards a settlement. He reported the results of his con- 
ference at the meeting of the executive of the Alliance 
held on January Ist and 2nd in the Calgary public 
library. 


STRONGER THAN EVER 

The executive of the Alliance was unanimous in 
finding that the case for the old teachers was now 
stronger than ever and must be brought to a finish. 
The school board of Blairmore will hold their election 
in a month’s time and the present difficulty is to be the 
main issue. The Alberta Alliance has promises of fin- 
ancial assistance from other provincial organizations in 
the Blairmore case. Letters were read from them con- 
taining congratulations to the old Blairmore teachers 
for their stand. 

The executive meeting was well attended and a long 
agenda was before the meeting, but the situation as it 
exists at present at Blairmore naturally took up a large 
part of the time. Mr. Parker, as President, occupied 
the chair, and reported on his recent visit to Blairmore 
where he endeavored to find some common ground to 
start negotiations towards a settlement, and although 
while there the discussion was frank the school board 
finally decided at a meeting held on December 17th to 
do nothing to help settle the difficulty. 

LETTER FROM BLAIRMORE 

A letter from the Blairmore school board was read 
at the executive meeting. It proved beyond all doubt 
that the board will not arbitrate on any grounds and 
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that such general talk indulged in about the Province 
has only had for its object the attempt to split the soli- 
darity of the teachers. Several of the old staff at Biair- 
more were present at the executive meeting. Accord-— 
ing to a statement made by the President, Mr. Parker, 
they have returned to Blairmore more united than at 
any time to continue the struggle. 

Several recent law successes on behalf of the teach- 
ers were reported at the executive meeting. A recent 
remark by a learned judge, that the Alliance had done 
more towards the making of a manual on school law 
for Canada than all other organizations together, was 
favorably commented on. 


Curn the Other Cheek 


J. W. Barnett, Esq. “Feb. 28th, 1923. 
Dear Sir: 

I have this day received a cheque for the sum of Seventy- 
seven Dollars from Warner Consolidated School District, Num- 
ber 1, as back pay for my son, Mr. James M. Rothney, deceased, 
and have sent them a receipt for same. 

I can only express appreciation and thanks to you for the 
energetic and business-like manner this case has been carried 
through. The members of the A.T.A. organization need have 
no fear about their interests being looked after if this case is 
considered a sample of your energy and ability, and I hope 
your organization will flourish to help others. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, James S. RoTHnNey.” 


* * * * 


John M. Rothney, Esq., “December 7th, 1925. 
Blairmore, Alta. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed herewith is copy of letter which was_ received 
from your father some three years ago. 

It was not until some time ago that we were positively 
astounded to learn that YOU are the brother of the deceased 
James Rothney on whose behalf our organization labored, and 
the son of the James S. Rothney who expressed the wish that 
our organization ‘will flourish to help others.’ 

Whomsoever, we might suspect would prove themselves 
disloyal to our organization, we certainly did not anticipate 
that a member of the Rothney family would accept service 
under such conditions as you have done and give the greatest 
possible assistance to a Board in endeavoring to render inef- 
fective our efforts to help our profession to maintain its status 
and dignity. 

There is no malice whatsoever behind this communication; 
we just feel pained that you should manifest your gratitude (?) 
for what we did in the name of your deceased brother, in the 
manner indicated above. 

Yours truly, 
General Secretary-Treasurer.” 
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Che Second Reader 


BY WILFRED WEES, B.A. 





Verse for Youngsters—The Oxford University Press 
(Toronto) have just issued A Book of Modern Verse 
(thirty cents, postpaid) compiled by J. C. Smith. The 
book is intended for children’s reading, 

There are forty-one poems. Nineteen are good; the 
rest are unfortunate. But one should know what to 
expect from a man who calls Ralph Hodgson’s The 
Song of Honour “a splendid paean,” and concludes his 
effort with Blackmore’s Dominus Illwminatio Mea: 


“Tn the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 
When the heart beats low, and the eyes grow dim, 
And pain has exhausted every limb— 
The lover of the Lord shall trust in him.” 


Imagine substituting that for Margaritae Sorori! 
Children, more commonly than adults, choke on the 
palpable. 

And speaking of Ralph Hodgson, there are seven 
precious pages wailing his splendid paean and not a 
word of The Bells of Heaven or Stupidity Street. 

However, there are three of Walter de la Mare’s. 
two of Masefield’s and three of Hardy’s—all well- 
selected. With these for spice and substance one can 
forgive a tepid chaser; especially if he’s still shivering 
from Gibson’s Flanan Isle, where, 

Pali though we hunted high and low, 
And hunted everywhere, 
Of the three men’s fate we found no trace 
Of any kind in any place, 
But a door ajar, and an untouched meal, 
And an over-toppled chair.” 
a oe 


Anthologies—Anthologies \always seem like second- 
hand shops, collections of trinkets, bright and fancy, 
some of them, that catch the fancy of the passer-by and 
lead him in to explore the new-found. But once inside, 
there is always a stinking staleness that the finest gems 
cannot deodorize. Much of the stuff of the anthologist 
smells dank of the cellar, or hangs spider-webs from 
little handling. But those of us who cannot afford 
separate volumes of the authors run to the sign of the 
swinging balls and eke out a palling sustenance of 
reading matter from the collector’s pickings. 

Of course some collectors have a better eye (or 
heart) than others. The best collection of modern stuff 
is that of Robert Lynd, An Antholoau of Modern Verse, 
published by Methuen’s. Since 1921 it has run into 
twenty-one editions. Copies of school editions can be 
got for about sixty-five cents. Out of the two hundred 
and nine poems there are scarcely a dozen, certainly 
not more than a score. that may not bear repeated read- 
ing and bring repeated joy. 

< “S © 


School-room Waste-baskets—An editorial in the Jowr- 
nal of Educational Research for November, hits the 
proverbial nail on the flat part of its anatomy. It is 
written : 

“As James Harvey Robinson has pointed out. 
these ‘things which were ‘had’ or ‘taken’ in school 
days are all safely put away in the past tense. 
The idea seems to be that if one has studied the 
subject, one may rest content for the rest of one’s 
life. The expectation seems to be that the com- 
petence one once had will be imperishable or at 
least that, having once attained it, one has se- 

cured all the advantage it has to offer. It may be 
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put away as one would store a Paisley shawl in a 
cedar chest or a rope of pearls in a safety deposit 
vault.” 

What the writer says can scarcely be refuted. The 
children are in many respects waste-baskets for time, 
effort and money. However, the unfortunate who does 
not find interest in the humanities has the retort that 
if his interest in them had been aroused in the school- 
room, the school’s efforts would not have been wrap- 
ping-paper for forgotten information. Continued drill 
on information arouses vapid interest. 

ei pair oeitntian 


Birds of Passage—“The only reason why teaching is 
crowded today is the fact that it offers to those who are 
not going to stay with it an easy way to earn some 
money quickly with small expense for preparation. It 
is the birds of passage who flap their wings in our faces 
and darken the professional sky.” An editorial in 
Modern Education thus fumes in indignation. 

Once upon a time these birds in flight were welcome 
meat to the pioneers. But times have changed; 
pioneers have gone and come; these birds are now— 
pickings. 

hs cts flan oo 

“And Other Stories’—One of the difficulties in the 
teaching of composition is to lead the children to write 
naturally of their own experiences,—feeding the horses, 
mowing the hay, the game of hockey on the pond, or 
the making of ‘the new dress. The paucity of good 
literature on western city and country life provides a 
luke-warm inspiration. Ralph Connor and Nellie Mc- 
Clung we know, and a few others. But children even 
more than adults enjoy a variety of authors. And a 
novel with its three or four hundred pages has wrapped 
around it a halo of the glory of far away which inhibits 
emulation. 

Short stories and sketches seem to provide the nec- 
essary incentive. They are complete in themselves, and 
can be enjoyed as finished snap-shots of what the chil- 
dren know. With a novel, in many cases, the glamour 
of the plot obscures the life within. In such sketches 
as we have in mind children may see western life in its 
overalls, as most of them know it: and even in Sunday-. 
best, the neck-tie has its own peculiar twist. 

Such a collection may be found in The Twist by 

aul A. W. Wallace, published by The Ryerson Press 
in 1923. Mr. Wallace, till three years ago, was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Alberta in the 
Department of English. He spent much of his leisure 
in ‘the winter listening to the tales of trappers from the 
west’ and north, and in swapping yarns with the old- 
timers of Edmonton. In summer he lived in rural 
Alberta; he knows the mountains, the prairies, the 
muskegs of the north and the dust-storms of the south 
as do few writers who attempt to write about them. 
And best of all, he knows Alberta life as lived by the 
“ Badgerboro’ ” and the “Cactus Hill” bunch. 


“Bill got wound up tight. Fer a moment the 
people was as quiet as a lizzard at prayers. Then 
Molly busted loose. 

“ ‘Nosy!’ she hollered. ‘Tuck in yer nose and 
pull out yer chin. Ef you hit thet there ball, I’ll 
sinc xs . 

“Tt was too late. There it came like a bullet 
straghter’n whiskey. Nosy swung, an’ right at 
the psvcheelogical moment thet ball caught his 
bat with a snap.” 

When children know that people do write about the 
Saturday evening ball-game, the packed ring of Fords, 
and the Alberta “dialect” of good “Canadian,” they are 
not slow to catch the hint. 
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Round Out Your 
Stenographic Course 


By avoiding overlapping and wasted effort, time can 
be found in any school for the essentials of a well- 
rounded stenographic or secretarial course. 


Gregg Stenographic Books were planned to meet the 
requirements of an all-round stenographic and sec- 
retarial course. 


Each book is a definite unit of a course in which all 
duplication and overlapping have been eliminated. 


These books will help you, as they have helped 
hundreds of others, to solve this problem—the problem 
of finding time for the essentials. 


THE GREGG STENOGRAPHIC COURSE 


The Gregg Shorthand Manual (Gregg). 

Gregg Speed Studies (Gregg). 

New Rational Typewriting (SoRelle). 

Applied Business English and Correspondence 
(Hagar and SoRelle). 

Secretarial Studies (SoRelle and Gregg). 


These books supply a training in both technique and 
application. Their use will assure stenographers and 
secretaries equipped for satisfactory and efficient service. 


EXAMINE THEM AT OUR EXPENSE 
The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


Ouven’s 
Summer 
Srhonl 


FOR HOLIDAYS AND STUDY 


July 7th to August 18th, 1926 


Last summer 531 teachers from all parts of Canada 
were registered at Queen’s Summer School and 37 
of these came from Alberta, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan. 


No longer can any ambitious teacher say that 
opportunity never smiled on him and that a Uni- 
versity education is beyond his grasp. During the 
present winter 795 teachers in every province of the 
Dominion are registered for home study courses with 
Queen’s and will be supplementing their work by 
attendance at Summer School next July or at later 
sessions. At every annual Convocation, there are 
students receiving their B.A. degree through extra- 
mural and summer school study. Spare hours and 
an abundance of energy, determination and purpose 
applied to a course at Queen’s are lifting these teachers 
to a higher status in the profession. 


For further information regarding Queen’s courses, 
apply to the students’ representative for Alberta— 
Miss Isabel Breckon, 2115 14a St. W., Calgary, or 
to A. H. Carr, B.A., C.A., Director of Extension 
Courses, Queen’s University, Kingston. 


THE A.T.A.. MAGAZINE 


Pitman Preferred 


Two hundred or more shorthand 
systems preceded Pitman. Ingenious 
inventors and imitators have tried for 
sixty years and more to produce some- 
thing even as good. But the reporting 
of the English speaking world is almost 
totally accomplished with Pitman. 


In the United States Pitman Short- 
hand is used by more than 1,200 of the 
official reporters, and by all the Con- 
gressional reporters at Washington. 


The 1924 National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association Year Book gives the 
names of over | ,400 Official Reporters. 
Of this number all, except about 140 
writers of eleven other systems, use 
Pitman Shorthand. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited 
70 Bond Street, Toronto 


Wholesale Canadian Agents: 
Tue CommerciaAL Text Book Co. anp Copp, Ciark, Co., Lap. 


‘‘One Picture is Worth 10,000 Words’’ 
THE NEW 


Spencer Film Slide Projector 


is built especially 
For Classroom Use 


Not a movie; it uses 
compact rolls of dur- 
able inexpensive film 
slides. 


Attaches to ordinary 
electric light socket 
or fitted with Acety- 
lene Burner. 


OUR OFFER TO TEACHERS—We will forward 
machine and suitable film slides for demonstration 
to any school in Western Canada on approval. Let 
us show you how this new Delineascope will make teach- 
ing easier for you. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


TAYLORS LIMITED 


Western Canada’s Leading Lantern House 
274 Carlton St., WINNIPEG 


Lanterns and Slides for Hire. Our Library contains 
30,000 Slides covering all subjects. 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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SCHOOL BOARD EXPLAINS POSITION WITH 
TEACHERS 
(Extract from Plaindealer, Youngstown, 
December 17th, 1925) 


O hard feeling exists between the school board and 

the present teaching staff as a result of the law 

suit in which the teachers are suing the board for some 

eight days’ salary withheld at the end of last year, ac- 
cording to members of the board. 

The school board in a letter published below point 
out that they are allowing the case to go into court in 
order to get an interpretation of the contract as a guid- 
ance for their future course of action. The teachers, 
they point out, agreed in June, 1924, with the board to 
accept payment on the basis of the clause which pro- 
vides that they be paid for the number of actual teach- 
ing days taught, and at that time they considered the 
matter finally settled. It was the custom to pay the 
teachers ten per cent. of the amount of the yearly salary 
every month. 

The following letter from the secretary explains the 
board’s position : 

Editor, The Plaindealer: 

Dear Sir,—Regarding the impending suit between 
the Youngstown school board and members and ex- 
members of the staff, particulars of which were pub- 
lished in your issue of December 3rd, I wish to state 
that it is not the intention of the trustees to withhold 
from the teachers any part of their salary to which they 
may be legally entitled, an impression that might be 
gathered by some reading your editorial published on 
the same date. 

The whole matter hinges on the interpretation of 
the teachers’ agreement, a clause in which reads as fol- 
lows: “The salary of a teacher shall be estimated by 
dividing the rate of salary for the year by 210 and 
multiplying the result obtained by the number of ac- 
tual teaching days within the period of his engage- 
ment.” 

The trustees have paid the teachers their full salary 
according to this agreement, which is issued by the 
Department of Education and is the standard agree- 
ment used by schools throughout the Province. I 
might state that in most school years it is impossible 
to get in 210 actual teaching days, which fact the de- 
partment has evidently recognized, as the present con- 
tract has been changed to read 200 in place of 210 
actual teaching days. 

The trustees readily agree with you that it is un- 
fortunate in the interests of the school that this matter 
should have to be brought before the court, but they 
consider it their duty in the interests of the ratepayers, 
and also owing to the fact that the present staff is being 
paid according to the trustees’ interpretation of the 
teachers’ agreement, that they enter a defence to the 
action brought by the teachers. The result of this ac- 
tion will no doubt be awaited with considerable interest 
by teachers and school boards throughout the Pro- 
vince, as Youngstown is by no means the only school 
that has had to face the same state of affairs. 

F, ScHorie.p, 
Secretary, School Board. 


TEACHER CLAIMS SALARY FOR PROLONGED 
HOLIDAY 
N the case of Ethel Christoffeson, suing the Ashvale 
school district No. 2082 for damages and part sal- 
ary, Judge McDonald, of Macleod, ruling in favor of 
the defendant in regard to damages, reserved his de- 
cision on the part salary. 
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The case was a very important one, being probably 
the first known one of its kind. The teacher contracted 
to teach at the Ashvale school and began her duties 
August 27th, 1924. The school has been closed for a 
few weeks each winter, as the children are too young to 
attend in the very cold weather. The plaintiff said that 
was against her contract, and when the school closed in 
January to re-open February 3rd, she tried to establish 
a claim for her salary for that month. It appeared 
from the evidence that she had a conversation with the 
secretary-treasurer of the school board, in which he 
told her the board was in the habit of closing the school 
for a few weeks. Miss Christoffeson said that it would 
be all right, but she did not wish to lose any more time. 
Inher own evidence she said she was always against 
the school being closed. However, when she left in 
December for the Christmas vacation, she did not re- 
turn to teach in January, but was back in February. 
The judge reserved his decision on this part of the case. 

Miss Christoffeson also sued the school board for 
damages and one month’s salary in lieu of notice that 
she would not be needed to teach there again. She 
claimed that she did not get notice of her dismissal and 
her contract was a continuous one. The evidence show- 
ed that Miss Christoffeson was going to resign on Nov- 
ember 17th, as she disliked teaching and wanted to 
take up stenography.. She was persuaded by the secre- 
tary to continue to the end of that term, June, 1925. 
Other evidence showed that in a number of conversa- 
tions the teacher did not expect to return after June. 
She also made application to a number of other schools 
in July and August of this year, showing that she did 
not intend returning to teach at Ashvale. To this she 
replied that although not notified of her dismissal, she 
felt that from the way she had been treated that she 
was not wanted. The school board said that they had 
nothing against Miss Christoffeson, either as a teacher 
or in any other way, but were of the understanding 
that her term was ended in June. 


* * * * 
‘*Mundare, Alta., Nov. 26, 1925. 


The Editor A.T.A. Magazine, 
Edmonton. 


Dear Sir: 


Problem: ‘When a teacher receives a bunch of re- 
ports in the last days of November on delinquent pupils 
who did not attend during September, preceding—and 
allowing ten days to elapse before said teacher is to 
report to the Department on the attedance of these 
pupils—at what time (if at all) will action (if any) be 
taken in regard to such delinquent pupils?’ 

This has not happened once, but many times in my 
case as teacher. Result: Parents sore at the teacher; 
teacher writing lengthy reports, wasting time and en- 
ergy, to say nothing of postage stamps, and all to no 
purpose, or worse, as in more than one instance I know 
of cases where the teacher’s tenure of office was cut 
short by wrathy trustees who of course blamed the 
teacher for reporting tardy pupils months after such 
tardiness occurred, while the teacher had lamb-like 
just done as he was told—while the Department had 
kept the monthly reports at the Department and re- 
ported on said reports two months afterwards, and 
then about another month would elapse (in the case of 
many rural districts) before the Department could 
know the particulars—that is, whether these pupils 
were attending or not. 

Signed “Justus,” 


ae 
{ 
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[= ATrOWN Se PVIC@incanavaA +20 YEARS’ SERVICE 
A IN THE WEST 


The EATON Store at Winnipeg opened on July 17, 
1905, consisting then of the main Store only, five 
stories high, six and a half acres of floor space. 
Twenty years have seen enormous changes owing to 
extensions and additions, the buildings in Winnipeg 
now being a main store of eight stories, two Mail 
Order buildings of eight and nine stories respect- 
ively, the power house, stables, garage, carpenter 
shop, etc., with a total floor area of thirty-seven 
and three-quarter acres. 

Also, at Regina and Saskatoon, are large EATON 
warehouses, opened for the storage and quicker 
despatch of heavy goods to the more Western terri- 
tory. 

EATON Groceterias have also recently been opened 
at Calgary, Edmonton, Moose Jaw and Brandon, as 
well as those operated at the Regina and Saskatoon 
warehouses. 

The enlarged buildings and facilities are the result 
of steady and continued growth of a business which 
has been developed on Service to Customers. 


Ceara. evlale ee ‘ : ; i anh After twenty years in Winnipeg, the principles on 
ee ev abcaipebh aedy Ff : j which this business were founded are still the guid- 
“it Bee ss a ai ing lights of EATON transactions: Selling for cash, 

WINNIPE . eo eH | no misrepresentation, one price to all, coupled with 


the EATON Guarantee of “Goods satisfactory or 
money refunded, including shipping charges.” 


SHOP THE EATON WAY—IT WILL PAY YOU 
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“T. EATON Cowie 


WINNIPEG -REGINA- SASKATOON 


Its easy to play a 
HOHNER HARMONICA 


ACTUAL LENGTH FOUR INCHES 


The™ graphic’ chart on your left) pictures the 
proper position of the mouth on the meouth- 
organ, and is taken from 2nd page of a FREE 
instruction book of 17 pages. Teachers of public 
and Sunday schools starting MOUTH-ORGAN 
Bands may have as many as required for dis- 
tribution and instruction. 

The “HOHNER” Marine Band (Key of C) 
Mouth-Organ shown above is the selective in- 
strument to be used, and may be bought at any 
Music or Book Store. 


TEACHERS! Write us for free pamphlet on 
‘*How to start a Mouth-Organ Band.”’ 


= 


= —, 
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naw brow  HQUGH & KOHLER 


Play the scale and you play all ! 468 King St. W., Toronto 


Please mention this Magazine when writing Advertisers 
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Atagrams 


‘‘Rosevear, Alta., Dec. 3rd, 1925. 


John W. Barnett, Esq., 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance Inc., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 


Your letter of the 28th ulto. just received with en- 
closed cheque for One Hundred Dollars and Thirty 
Cents ($100.30), for which accept my thanks. 

I appreciate the efforts that have been put forward 
on my behalf by the Alliance in settling the difference 
I had with the Board of Trustees of White Earth S.D. 
No. 3582. 

As this difference was a matter of moment for the 
teachers of the Province by having the Board of Trus- 
tees of the White Earth S.D. recognize that two (2) 
day right of the teachers of notice of meeting before 
notice of dismissal can take place, as a result I have 
received damages and costs of action, thanks to the 
help received by being a member of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Alliance who shouldered my grievance and who 
won the case for me. 

As a more tangible evidence of my faith in the good 
works and aims of the Alliance I enclose a postal note 
for Six Dollars ($6.00) with which kindly renew my 
membership for the year 1926 and the A.T.A. Magazine. 
My present membership card is No. 3322 and expires at 
the end of this month. 

Again thanking the Alliance for their help, wishing 
you the Compliments of the Season and every good 
wish for greater and future success. 

Yours very sincerely.’’ 
* * 


Calgary, Allta., 
Dec. 24th, 1925. 


John W. Barnett, Esq., 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
A.T.A 


Dear Sir: 

I beg to inform you that my salary has been paid 
in full. 

Thanking you for your courteous and valuable 
assistance. 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
* * * * 


‘‘High River, Alberta, 
Dec. 10th, 1925. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

I received your letter notifying me of the judgment 
of Judge Lees in my favor. Needless to say, I was very 
much pleased at the result, both from a personal view- 
point and because of the satisfactory interpretation of 
clause six of the contract. 

“Flowery” language need not be used to express my 
appreciation of the efforts of the Alliance in this matter. 
Sufficient to say that before this affair I realized in an 
apathetic sort of way the need for and value of teacher 
organization, but, like many others, little expected to 
ever be in need of such direct assistance. 

In the future I hope to be a more energetic Alliance 
supporter. 

Yours sincerely, 
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Offtrial Announcements 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 
ae oe — ~ 


Annual Salary oak Total 
(1) Under $1,500 x $1.00 $ 6.00 
(2) $1,500 but less than $2,000__ . 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2,000 but less than $2,500_- 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2,500 and over 1.00 11.00 
These fees do NOT iackoide ‘Local Alliance fee. 
N.B.—Every local member of the Alliance should subscribe 
the $1.00 (included above) to the A.T.A. Magazine. 


LOCALS ORGANIZED 


Vera E. Tollington. 
K. P. Stewart 


Bellevue 
Bow Valley. 
Blairmore 


Commercial High. 

Calgary Public - - ---_- F. ’ Parker, 929 4th Ave., W. 

C. R. Pearson. 

Norman A. Wait. 

Miss Caroline Lee. 

Miss Winnifred Fagan. 

Miss Gloria Kingsley. 

M. A. Bettin. 
Claresholm- - - ------ I. J. Kain. 

Miss Jennie King. 

Miss C. Morrissey. 

M. Odell 

Miss C. E. Heaton. 

Miss M. A. MclIsaac. 

Miss B. C. Sellon. 
Daysland_...-......-J. E. Simpson. 

Miss A. M. Lienhart. 
Drumheller - - -_- -- - -- A. J. Heywood. 
Edgerton________._._.._W. Rogers. 
Edmonton High_-_-_- C. S. Edwards, 10417 Saskatchewan Dr. 
Edmonton Separate _P. Moher, 8632 108th St. 
Edmonton Public__.W. Wees, 11044 86th Ave. 

Miss Louise M. Keen. 
Grande Prairie 
Hay Lake Miss O. Henrickson. 
Hillcrest Miss B. C. Sellon. 
PS ee A. Aldridge. 

Miss B. E. Schon. 


Kingman O. P. Thomas. 
Lamont Mr. S. Bainbridge. 


Lethbridge High ____G. L. Wilso: 
Lethbridge Public___P. S. Collins, 1740 7th Ave. N. 


Magrath Grant G. Woolley 

Medicine Hat Public_Miss H. B. Fisher, 112 First St. 
Medicine Hat High__E. J. Thorlakson. 
Mundare_.________._Miss Nellie Miskew. 


Okotoks______..__...-Miss B. E. Wilson. 
Miss H. Peterson. 
Miss Leona Cudhea. 
Henry G. Laycock. 
W. H. Swift. 
Radway Centre____._Everett B. Ooley, Egremont 
Raymond Jno. H. Blackmore. 
MI eo ~~ ess J. A. Richardson. 
Smoky Lake___.__...Miss P. Nemirsky. 
Sexsmith__...__.._...Miss Temple Crawford. 
W. O. Gidman 
Miss Jean Dickson. 
Miss Austin. 


._Miss M. K. Sherlock. 
Miss M. Foy. 


Ward A. Steckle 


Waskatenau________ 
Wembley 


Youngstown 
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Joan of Arc. 
7 Si Wi William Caxton. 
‘Harold, The Last of — ~~ » Robert rt] -~ Sir Francis Drake. 
=the Saxon Kings. - > Jeoffrey William Shakespeare. 
“Hereward the Wake. at T; Sir Philip Sydney. 
= Stephen Lanton. oa Hichard Whittington. Sir Walter Raleigh. 


HERORS ¢ OF LAND AND SEA 
An Anthology of Prose and Poetry 
- By Sir Henry Newbolt 
» LIMP CLOTH 
50 Cents 
Authorised Supplementary Reader for Grade VIII. 
A selection specially made to meet Grade VILL. requirements 


- CONTENTS 


PROSE 


John Franklin, from “The Book of the Long Trai 

David Livingstone, from “The Book of the Long aail E 
Robert Scott, from “The Book of the Long Trail. 

Trafalgar, from “The Book of the Blue Sea.”’ 

The Battle of Jutland, from ‘Tales of the Great War.” 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, from “Submarines and Anti-submarines, 


POETRY 

Vitai Lampada. Craven. The Toy Band: 
‘The Fighting Temeraire. He Fell Among Thieves. Hic Jacet. 
Hawke. The Best School of All. The Adventurers. 
The Vigil. 


| LONGMANS. GREEN f CO 


Publishers and Importers 210 Victoria Street, Toror 
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: ‘GEOPLANUS— PUPILS’ GLOBES 
Globe for every pupil adds interest to 


the eograph: class. Price, postpaid, 
Sard hg alas “ Sine 4% 4” 100 sheets. 


Size’ 57x: 5”, 100 sheets... 


aoa DRAWING PAPER Size 20724". . 
No. 165—High Grade Cartridge Paper, 
~6"x9’", 100 sheets .. 2 Per pkt. $ .25 
. ‘No. 175—Same quality. 9%%12" Per pkt. .50 te : 
se 185—Same quelity, 12’'x!8/.Per pkt. $1.00 | jy tons sane 


ane CROSS SECTION PAPER HUMPTY DUMPTY STAND UPS 

~ Grey Cross Section Paper, ruled in 3¢”,49” A combination of toy making and’ water 
— 1 squares, 67%" Per 100 sheets .25 color work. A most ol form 
os tz” Per 100 sheets _.50 busy work for all grades... .. 5 


oe: WHITE CROSS SECTION PAPER MOTHER GOOSE STAND UPS. 
sea in. 47, 34% 1” squares, 67x93”, These old. fevorites’ put wp in ‘a’ si 


Per pkt. of 50 sheets ; manner to the Humpty Pee 3 a 
a gle. Per pkt. of 50 sheets. .50 


. COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
Assortrment ‘‘A’’-—50 sheets 
6''% 9”, assorted colors 


9x12", assorted colors... 2... 
130,18 assorted colors. ‘ Unless Otherwise Stated Prices Gabek . 


Do Not Include Postage 


BOCs 
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SPECIAL! NOW READY 
Moyer's School Pencil H.B.; a high New Public School Geography 
grade hexagon pencil, red finished, Per copy. ..$1.50 Postage:.......: 166 


ew History of Great Britain and Canada 
r copy..:.$1.10 Postage... >. Te 


H. N. Moyer Co ompany Limited 


CA NA D A Ss 8 CH 2 OL] Fi J f 1/ NIS H E RS § AD S/ NCE 1884 


10187-104th Si. Edmonton, Alta. 
TORONTO WINNIPEG SASKATOON 
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